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MEN who buy paper have “Approved” the 
Specification Chart. More than 400,000 of 
these Charts are in use today. 


The standardization of bond paper grades 
by The American Writing Paper Company 
was a great forward step. The Chart brings 
the correct application of these grades within 
the reach of every paper buyer—‘“‘the right 
paper for the purpose’ being automatically 
suggested. 


The production of these standard grades in 
volume by the world’s largest makers of fine 
writing papers insures the right paper at the 
right price. 
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This combination of the right paper and the 
right price gives you the economy the budget 
requires and the efficiency present competi- 
tion demands—neither factor suffering at the 
hands of the other, as is so frequently the case. 


May we send you these three paper buying 
guides—T he Chart, a copy of ‘The Correct 
Use of Bond Papers’’ and ihe Sample Port- 
folio of Eagle-A Bond Papers? 


AMERICAN-WRITING- PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, 
Covers, Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke. Massachusetts 
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‘CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED 








Our User Concerns 
cover every line of business 
from A to Z 


Automobiles, Automobile Bodies, Serv- 
ice, Supplies, Awnings 


= Feng Batting. Baskets, 


Beds, 
Bil "Bet, Billiard T: 
Bleacheries, Boilers, Bookbinders, 
Bottles, Boxes, Brick, Bronze, 
Brushes 


Candy, Carbide, Carburetors, Seen 
—— Cement, — 


Clothing, Clubs, Me ig Containers, 
Contractors, Conveyors, Cooperage, 
Cork, Corsets, Cotton Goods, Crockery 


Dairy Products, Department Stores, 
Drapery, Drills, Doors, Drugs 


_ Equip., Rectan, 
amels, Engineers, Engravers, 
Envelopes, Excelsior, Explosives 


Felt Mfrs., Fertilizers, Fibre Goods, 
Fire Arms, Fi Flour, 
Foundries, Foods, Fuel, Furniture 


Galvanizers, Garages, Gas Mfrs., Gears, 
Glass, Gloves, Grocers 


Hair Goods, Hardware, Harness, 
——— Equip., Horseshoes, Hosiery, 


Ice Cream, Ice, Ignition Systems, 
Incubators, Iron, Insec Insecticides 

Labels, Lace, Lamps, ce 
Leather Goods, Lime, 
Lithographers, Bay oo 


Macaroni, Machinery, aie, 
Meters, 


Products, Millwork, 
Mirrors, Motorcycles, Multigraphs, 
Musical Instruments 

Oils and Gasoline, Optical Goods, 
Organs, Overalls 

Packers, Paints, Paper, Paving, Photo 
Supplies, Plows, fos mga 
Printers, Public Utilities, 
Pumps, Pulleys 


Radiators, Radio, 


Railroads, Raincoats, 
Razors, Refrigerators, Restaurants 


Safes, Sanitariums, Sash and Doors, 
Scales, 


elephones, Clocks, 
Tim, Tobacco, Toilet Articles, Tools, 
Towels, Toys, Trucks, Trucking 


Underwear 
Valves, Varnish, Vencers, Ventilating, 
pg fll 
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Free-and-easy methods have given way to 
thoughtful operation, in which the “whys” and 
“hows” are considered. 


Never before have American Business Execu- 
tives thought as much about Elimination of Waste 
as they are doing today. 


Waste is taboo. 


Mechanical Processes have been checked for 
every possible improvement. 


Now we realize that further Economies must 
be attained through the Human Factor. 


Further Progress must come through profitable 
Management of Men. 


No longer do we regard Waste as a necessary, 
unavoidable evil—we know that it can be largely 
avoided, prevented, or at least reduced. 


This Burden of Responsibility falls upon Chief 
Executives and their Pivot Men—their Depart- 
ment Heads, Junior Officers, Foremen and other 
Group Leaders. 


Pivot Men can, in fact, must stop Waste at the 


SOURCE. 


Our Plan gets across those “whys” and “hows” 
that make for Profit. 


SETH SEIDERS INCORPORATED 


General Offices 
155-165 E. Superior St. 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office 
250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK 
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WHAT DOES $5 Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
MEAN TO your? || CONTENTS 
A Five Dollar Bill—small in itself—potentially a Vol. XVI. No. 3 May 15, 1925 
fortune. How did you get it? Work? Ah! ss 
Then you treasure it. Does it come as interest on ed Vol. 
money saved or invested? Then you know the A Short Business Catechism Which In- — 
truth of the maxim that money makes money. spires Confidence - ByB.C.Forbes 161 
That Five Dollar Bill represents the interest at Clarence Dillon, the Man Who Bought 
5% on $100 invested somewhere. Every Five Dodge - - - - By B.C. Forbes 163 
Dollars you earn—every Five Dollars you receive Twelve Ti Ss d Happi 
as income—represents a capital investment of ‘ae 0 “¢" - ye a Th Gen 
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the sum at which you are capitalized; the sum 
which you are worth to yourself and family— 
whether or not you actually have the money. 


Take that Five Dollar Bill—there are many things 
you can do with it—there are many ways you can 
invest it. If you spend it—you get a momentary 
happiness. If you invest it in securities you may 
get twenty-five cents throughout the year. But, 
if you do what thousands of other business men 
have done—that Five Dollar Bill may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in increased capitaliza- 
tion of yourself—may mean hundreds of dollars 
a year to you in increased income from your own 
work—may mean hundreds of dollars to you in 
protecting your present savings and investments— 
may mean a change in plans in your life and work 
that will yield greater happiness and prosperity. 


Buy the best that your money can buy—buy the 
greatest value that you can get for Five Dollars 
anywhere. Buy Forbes Magazine—the publica- 
tion which will come to you twice a month for the 
next year, brimful of meaty ideas, money-making 
or money-saving ideas. Buy Forbes Magazine 
for that Five Dollars—and add to your own value 
—your own capitalization—your own income. 


Invest that Five Dollars in yourself to-day! Send 
coupon and your Five Dollar Bill or check to-day! 
Watch yourself—your capital grow! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add SOc for Canadian and $1.00 for foreign 
postage), or I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me Forbes 
Magazine for one year—twice a month-—24 issues. 


NAME 


[Present subscribers may renew by using this coupon] 
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A Short Business Catechism 
Which Inspires Optimism 


UESTION—How is _ busi- 
ness in this country to-day? 
Answer—Business is run- 
ning in about the largest volume ever 
enjoyed in peace-times. 
Q.—How are labor conditions? 


A.—Labor is unusually well em- 
ployed and at wages representing the 
highest purchasing power in the his- 
tory of the country. 


Q.—How are monetary condi- 
tions ? 

A.—They never were sounder. 
Although our stock of gold is enor- 


mous and money rates are low, in- * 


flation is being rigidly avoided. 

Q.—How is agriculture? 

A.—For the first time in several 
years our agricultural population, 
taken as a whole, are experiencing a 
reasonable measure of prosperity. 
Available credit facilities never be- 
fore were so extensive and rates 
charged farmers are lower than ever 
before. Moreover, the supply of 
farm labor is distinctly better than 
usual. 


Q.—How are the railroads doing? . 


A.—For many months they have 
been carrying a record-breaking vol- 
ume of traffic, their working forces 
have not increased correspondingly, 
expenditures are under control, and 
railroad securities are in greater 
favor with investors to-day than 
they have been in many years. 


Q.—How does business feel re- 
garding the Administration? 

A.—The business world never had 
greater confidence in any President 
than it has in President Coolidge. 

Q.—How are taxes? 

A.—The budget system is oper- 
ating effectively, and President Cool- 
idge’s aggressive fight for economy 
is bearing such fruit that lower taxes 
are within sight. 


_ By B. C. Forbes 








OTWITHSTANDING re- 

cent events in Germany 
and in the Balkans, fundamental 
conditions in this country are so 
sound that, following normally 
quiet Summer business, it 1s 
reasonable to look for a distinct 
quickening of the business pace 
in the United States in the Fall 
and Winter months. Domestic 
consumption of the necessaries, 
the comforts and the luxuries 
of life is steadily increasing—the 
latest authoritative estimate puts 
our population at 114,311,000. 
*The situation .and outlook arc 
here discussed tersely and 
pointedly. 








Q.—How are the people spending 
their money? 

A.—Although we hear much 
about extravagance and about un- 
paralleled buying of all descriptions 
of articles on the installment plan, 
savings deposits never before were 
so large as they are to-day, never be- 
fore was so much life insurance be- 
ing bought, never before were so 
many families acquiring ownership 
of their homes. 


Q.—How are the security mar- 
kets? 

A.—Speculative excesses which 
developed following the Presidential 
election have been corrected. Both 
stocks and bonds are now regarded 
as being on a sound level. Through 
employee-ownership, customer-own- 
ership and other channels, the total 
number of Americans now owning 
or in process of buying securities is 
far greater than ever before. 


Q.—How is the cost of living? 


A.—After rising, mainly under 
the stimulus of sky-rocketing quota- 
tions for foodstuffs. commodity 
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prices have tended downwards, with 
the result that the cost of living, in 
relation to current wage levels, is 
accepted as reasonable. 


Q.—How much labor strife is 
going on? 

A.—The nation is extraordinarily 
free from widespread strikes. 


Q.—How are stocks of goods? 

A.—Inventories are below rather 
than above normal, thanks to long- 
continued hand-to-mouth buying. 

Q.—How are dividend distribu- 
tions? 

A.—Dividend increases are very 
common and dividend reductions 
are very rare, notwithstanding com- 
plaints that margins of profits in 
various lines are uncomfortably nar- 
row. 

Q.—How is 
with capital ? 

A.—Absorptions of new securities, 
due partly to the super-abundance 
of money, has been the best ever 
known, with the consequence that 
business enterprises have been able 
to fortify themselves with ample 
capital, credit and cash resources. 

Q.—How is our foreign trade? 


A.—Beyond expectations. Imports 
of raw and semi-finished materials 
have increased and exports of com- 
modities and manufactured merchan- 
dise have likewise increased. 

Q.—How is the national health? 

A.—It never was better. 


Q.—How is sentiment in financial 
and business cirdes? 

A.—Cautious, but wholesomely so 
rather than harmfully so. 

Q.—How are the prospects for a 
boom? 

A.—Happily, a boom is no longer 
regarded as likely. 


Q.—How are the prospects for 
rationally good business? 
A.—Very bright. 


industry supplied 
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STUDEBAKER Duplex 


ARM spring sunshine, exhil- 

arating air—you’ll agree there’s 
keen delight then in open-car 
motoring. 

But when rain is pelting and wind 
blustering, then, of course, you need closed-car 
protection. 

The new Studebaker Big Six Duplex-Phaeton com- 
bines the advantages of both the open and closed 
car. Simply lower the exclusive roller enclosures and 
in 30 seconds you have protection. Or, with equal 
ease, raise them and have an open car again. 


This means goodbye to curtain troubles. It means 


\ 


all-weather comfort, all-year utility. 
The Ideal Car And still the Duplex sells at strictly 


for Spring 


open-car price. 

You have never seen a value to 
equal it for $1875, f. o. b. factory. 
Chassis is the world-famous Studebaker Big Six — 
with 75 h. p. engine of tremendous reserve power. 


Body is long and low-swung with rich blue lacquer 
finish. Equipment includes full-size balloon tires 
with bumpers, extra tire, tube and tire cover. 

Before you buy any car, see the Studebaker Big 
Six Duplex-Phaeton. You can pay more—but you 
cannot make a better automobile investment. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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The First Intimate Life Story of 


Clarence Dillon, the Man 
Who Bought Dodge 


Sprang into Popular Fame by Cash Purchase of Dodge Brothers for 
$152,000,000, Largest Amount Ever Paid in Money for Any 
Business Property—Only 11 Years in Wall Street 


AS a second J. P. Morgan 
H arisen in the financial 

world? Not since that 
doughty banker rose to fame and 
fortune by the organization of 
mammoth “trusts” has any man 
commanded such attention in the 
banking world or caught 


By B. C. Forbes 


utilities, industrials, governments, 
municipals, investment trusts, real 
estate mortgages, Europe, Japan, 
Canada and Latin American coun- 
tries. 

All this Clarence Dillon accom- 
plished within eleven years of his 


sterling honesty and dependabil- 
ity, plus his courage. The same 


could be said truthfully regarding 


Clarence Dillon. The financial 
community quickly became con- 
vinced of his inherent honesty, his 
unfailing dependability and his 
dauntless courage. Like 





the imagination of the 
American public as has 
Clarence Dillon. 

Mr, Dillon sprang in- 
to popular fame by his 
epochal purchase of the 
Dodge Brothers auto- 


mobile enterprise for 
$152,000,000 cash, the 
greatest amount ever 


paid in money for any 
property in business his- 
tory, and by the un- 
paralleled rush by in- 
vestors to buy the 
shares immediately 
thereafter offered. The 
total subscriptions ten- 
dered reached half-a- 
billion dollars. Two 
days after $85,000,000 of 
stock was sold, $75,000,- 
000 of bonds were sub- 
scribed for twice over 
within an hour. 

But Clarence Dillon 
had been making a very 
notable mark in the 
financial world before 
this. Long-headed and 
clear-eyed veterans had 
already analyzed him as 
the brightest rising star 
in the financial firma- 
ment. He had won pro- 
fessional distinction by 
conceiving and carrying 








Mr. Morgan, Mr. Dillon 
has made mistakes of 
judgment but, also like 
Mr. Morgan, never mis- 
takes of intent. His bat- 
ting average, however, 
has been impressively 
high. 

Mr. Dillon is unique 
in more respects than 
in his phenomenal rise. 
He is the very antithesis 
of the public’s concep- 
tion of the typical mer- 
cenary, money-grabbing, 
ceaselessly scheming, 
boorish, beefy, gross, 
blustering Wall Street 
magnate, interested in 
nothing higher than his 
moneybags. 

Clarence Dillon is not 
only a Bachelor of Arts, 
but he spent two years 
in Europe studying art 
and architecture; he not 
only collects etchings, 
but has executed num- 
bers of them. He shakes 
the dust of Wall Street 
off his feet three or four 
times every year and 
stays away from one 
month to three months 
each time, always spend- 
ing one of these vaca- 
tions roaming through 








through major reorgani- 
zations and other finan- 
cial achievements with 
ingenuity and skill and 
resourcefulness that 
stamped him a genius. 
Underwritings sponsored by him 
and his firm, Dillon, Read & Co., 
had in the brief space of four 
years aggregated $1,500,000,000, a 
figure not approached by any 
other house in America. His 
operations had embraced such di- 
verse fields as railroads, public 








Clarence Dillon 


The brightest rising star in the financial firmament. Under- 
writings sponsored by him and his firm, Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, have in the brief space of four years aggregated $1,500,- 
000,000, a figure not approached by any other house in America. 


first appearance in Wall Street and 
before his forty-third birthday! 
Frank A. Vanderlip once ex- 
plained to me that the main source 
of the late J. P. Morgan’s un- 
1ivalled influence was not so much 
any super-human judgment or 
foresight as his acknowledged 


the woods and fishing 
and hunting with his 
only boy, always spend- 
ing a generous part of 
his time on his farm 
with his wife and little 
girl, and always making at least 
one long trip every year to 
Europe, not to cut capers at fash- 
ionable seaside or gambling re- 
sorts, but to indulge his taste for 
art, to pick cattle on the Island 
of Guernsey for his herd, to search 
in odd places for little pieces of 
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old furniture of simple design, to 
look around for fine books, and to 
enjoy the leisure to think and re- 
flect upon subjects far removed 
from the stock ticker. 

Instead of being blustering, Mr. 
Dillon is as mild-mannered as a 
country curate. Instead of being 
beefy and gross, he is slender, 
sharp-featured, refined, cultured. 
Instead of forcing himself into the 
limelight, he has consistently and 
rigidly avoided personal publicity 
—so much so that this is the first 
intimate sketch that has ever been 
written of his career. The piling 
up of the fortune of a Rockefeller 
or a Ford has no place in his 
ambitions; his aspirations 
towards the finer and the simpler 
things of life, towards art rather 
than the mart; towards the society 
of his own family circle rather 
than towards capital-S Society; 
towards modesty rather than to- 
wards ostentation, towards cher- 
ishing old-time friends rather than 
cultivating new and more showy 
friends. To him the call of the 
country has stronger pulling-power 
than the call of the city. His of- 
fice, instead of jangling with a 
battery of telephones, is as quiet 
as a country-home library, and its 
whole setting proclaims the artist 
in the man. : 

Instead of being able to talk 
only the jargon of finance, Mr. 
Dillon is equally at home discus- 
sing art with artists, cattle with 
farmers, books and poetry with 
authors and poets, machinery with 
mechanics, buildings with archi- 
tects, game with hunters, fish with 
fishermen, dogs with children or 
fanciers, courses with students, 
cotton with cotton growers. In 
Europe he talks French when in 
France, and reads the German 
newspapers when in Germany. 


Entry Into Wall Street 


His make-up, his tastes, his ver- 
satility are probably explainable 
by the unusual mixture of blood 
which has come down to him from 
his ancestors. This mixture in- 
cludes French, Irish, Polish, and 
other European strains. Then, he 
was born and spent his boyhood in 
Texas. He was schooled in New 
England. He studied and traveled 
in Europe. His early business ex- 
perience was in the Middle West, 
and he married a modest, sensible, 
Middle Western maid. Wall Street 
didn’t get him until he had passed 
the plastic age. 

How did he come to enter Wall 
Street? 

Through an old college room- 
mate — friends and friendships 
have played a very big part all 
through Clarence Dillon’s life, and 
never more so than since he at- 


flow ‘ 


tained a position in the world 
where he could draw liberally 
upon his wide circle of friends for 
men to fill responsible posts. This 
old college-chum, William A. Phil- 
lips, was associated with a fine 
old investment banking house, 
founded in the early thirties, and 
in later years doing business under 
the name of William A. Read & 
Company. Phillips was enthusias- 
tic about the bond business and 
even more enthusiastic about Mr. 
Read. Also, he had long been en- 
thusiastic over the idea of having 
Clarence become connected with 
his concern. 

Finally, Bill had Clarence meet 
his boss. It was a case of love at 
first sight. Mr. Read wanted him 
to take a desk right away. Dillon, 
however, hesitated. He wasn’t 
conceited enough to feel sure that 
he could make a success in bank- 
ing, as his previous experience had 
been in business. Moreover, his 
family were all living in Milwau- 
kee—and Dillon’s family have al- 
ways meant much to him. Mr. 
Read, however, was_ persistent 
and, after several months, as a 
sort of compromise, Dillon agreed 
to enter the Chicago office of the 
firm as an experiment. 

This was in 1913. 


Tackles Biggest Game in Field 


Dillon’s starting salary was $250 
a month. 

How would he earn it? That 
was the problem confronting him. 
He began to sound out how things 
stood. He learned that there was 
one particularly big buyer of bonds 
whom nobody in the organization 
had been able to land. Dillon was 
readily given permission to go 
after him. 

Dillon was telling one of his 
very good friends, George P. Mil- 
ler, a Milwaukee lawyer, about his 
new line of activity, and Mr. Miller 
immediately said, “I think I have 
a good customer for you.” 

“Fine! How can I get an intro- 
duction?” asked the blossoming 
young banker, eager to get right 
on his trail. 

“You don’t want to go and see 
him. Let him come and see you. 
Bond salesmen are after him all 
the time. He should have some 
one to whom he could turn over 
all his investment affairs, some 
fellow to steer him right. I am 
going to advise him to turn them 
over to you.” 

When Mr. Miller mentioned the 
name, it was that of the gentleman 
Dillon had resolved to go after! 

Meanwhile, the experienced 
bond salesmen in the Read office 
were having fun over the idea of 
this newcomer presuming to tackle 
the biggest game in the field. 
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They indulged in a great deal of 
kidding. When, therefore, the tel. 
ephone rang and the party said 
he was speaking for the big bond 
buyer, Dillon concluded that the 
fellows in the office had planned 
to play a joke on him. To the 
request for an appointment, Dillon 
airily replied that he was too busy 
to be seen that day—although he 
hadn’t one thing to do. He indi- 
cated, however, that he would be 
in his office at three o’clock next 
day. 


Hit Number One 


As three o’clock approached, 
Dillon kept looking  furtively 
around the office to see if they 
were all prepared for the spoofing 
match. 

But at three o’clock in walked 
the millionaire bond buyer! 


He asked Dillon what bonds he 
would recommend. Dillon said he 
could not make proper recommen- 
dations until he knew all about the 
-list already owned and had other 
information about the gentleman’s 
affairs. 

“IT felt,” Mr. Dillon explains, 

“that this was not simply an op- 
portunity to sell a lot of bonds, but 
rather that I was undertaking a 
serious trust. Before I could dis- 
charge such a _ trust  conscien- 
tiously, I must needs have the full- 
est information on which to base 
my advice.” 
. Next day the gentleman sent a 
full list of his holdings, totaling 
millions. Ever since that day he 
has been one of the firms’ best 
clients. 

That was hit Number One. 
Another quickly followed. The 
bond business was in the dumps 
that year. Pickings were lean. 
Dillon, however, proceeded to buy 
an issue of notes from an indus- 
trial company he was formerly 
connected with, and he personally 
sold every dollar of them before 
news of what he was doing got 
around. 

From Mr. Read he received this 
message: “I don’t need to ask you 
whether you like this business. 
You must come to New York.” 

So, in March, 1914, Clarence Dil- 
lon arrived in Wall Street. He 
did not come as a partner. He 
was not given a single duty. All 
that the head of the firm said to 
him was: “Go and take a desk, 
anywhere you can find one. Do 
what you please.” 

Before telling what he did after 
finding a desk, let us first sketch 
in Dillon’s background. 

He was born in San Antonio, 
Texas, on September 27, 1882. His 
father was a merchant, did a bank- 
ing business for cotton growers, 
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and was himself interested in cot- 


ton farms. Although not wealthy, 


the family was well-to-do, and 
Clarence, the only boy —there 
were two girls—was sent, when 
fifteen, to Worcester Academy, to 
prepare for Harvard. 

His school record shows that he 
became president of his society, an 
officer of his class, manager of the 
track team, a class-day orator and 
captain of the Academy’s debating 
team that won a coveted shield. 
It was here he met Bill Phillips 
and formed the friendship already 
mentioned. At Harvard, Dillon 
didn’t distinguish himself either in 
athletics or scholarship, although 
he took his studies seriously, par- 
ticularly those relating to 
literature, poetry, and art. 


This is how the accident hap- 
pened. Young Dillon was spend- 
ing a week-end in the country 
with the family of the young lady 
to whom he was engaged, Ann 
McEldin Douglass, daughter of 
George Douglass and granddaugh- 
ter of Benjamin Douglass, the 
founder of R. G. Dun & Company. 
At the station on Monday morn- 
ing an express train, desperately 
striving to make up time, came 
thundering along, caught a St. 
Bernard dog crossing the track 
and hurled him through the air 
with terrific force. Dillon was 
caught amidships with a violence 
that swept him from his feet with 
such speed that as he flew past he 
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his skull was broken. The old 


doctor rose up in arms. He issued 


the ultimatum to the Douglass 
family that if any of the special- 
ists laid a hand on Dillon, he would 
not touch the case. He explained 
very forcefully that if the patient’s 
skull was broken, an examination 
would do no good. Also, he ex- 
plained that Dillon might have a 
hemorrhage, and moving him 
about would scatter the blood all 
through his head and probably de- 
prive him of his reason. 

“T have always felt,” relates Mr. 
Dillon, “that but for the stand 
taken by that old doctor I would 
probably have lost my life.” He 

added: “So zealous was 
he that, while I was being 








He graduated in 1905. 

A friendship formed at 
college influenced Dillon’s 
first business move. The 
family of one of his class- 
mates was interested in 
the Newport Mining Com- 
pany and the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Company, en- 
gaged in mining iron ore, 
in coke-making, in manu- 
facturing pig iron, etc. 
Starting in the mining de- 
partment, he made up 
payrolls, checked time 
sheets and soon mastered 
the keeping and figuring 
of costs. He next went to 
the mines, absorbed all he 
could about the coke plant, 
and about other manufac- 
turing activities. 

Before long, the head of 
the business installed Dil- 
lon in an office next to his 
own and among other du- 
ties, had him take charge 
of the supervision and dis- 
tribution of all mail. It 
soon became Dillon’s duty 
to keep his eye on all de- 
partments and to see that 
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A Winner’s Creed 


“Do your job better than 
that job has ever been done 


before. 


“If you do this, you do not 
need to bother about office poli- 
tics, about favoritism, about who 
has pull with the boss, or any- 
thing else. Take it for granted 
that the fellow above you has in- 
telligence enough to find out the 
truth as to whether you are a 
good man or not. 
“Do all in your power to help 
those around you. 
ful is the best way to make 
friends. And friends are the most 
worthwhile thing in life.” 


OW can success be won? 
“There is no advice you can 
give a man,” says Clarence Dil- 
lon, “except this: 


Being help- 


carried, he crawled under 
the cot and steadied it with 
his bent back so that I 
wouldn’t be jarred.” 

This happened in 1907. 
For several months he was 
confined to bed. The first 
thing he did after he was 
able to get about was to 
marry Miss Douglass. And 
the next was to sail for 
Europe to _ recuperate. 
Here he became so in- 
tensely interested in art 
and architecture that he 
spent two years in study. 
But, although he developed 
quite an aptitude for etch- 
ing, he had no intention of 
becoming either a profes- 
sional artist or an archi- 
tect. 

“Where did you get the 
money?” I queried. 

Mr. Dillon laughed. “I 
was awarded $8,000 dam- 
ages by the railroad. I 
blew it all in during those 
two years. We were liv- 
ing at Geneva when our 
boy was born. Although 














causes for complaints were 
remedied. In this way he 

got to know more about the gen- 
eral running of the business than 
any other one person, with the 
result that everybody came to him 
with their inquiries, their prob- 
lems and their troubles of all 
kinds. 

When the boss went to Europe, 
Dillon, although he had no title, 
was in a large measure responsible 
for keeping things running satis- 
factorily. 

Then happened a tragedy which 
almost cost Dillon his life and 
which it was gravely feared would 
cost him his reason. That he is 
alive to-day he attributes to the 
pointblank refusal of a country 
doctor to agree to the treatment 
eminent specialists insisted upon. 





hit Mrs. Douglass so hard that he 
knocked her down and broke her 
arm. Dillon’s flight wasn’t ar- 
rested until the top of his head 
struck an iron post—he has a 
bump still. 

Dillon was not at once knocked 
unconscious. His first request was 
that some one should telephone 
his office that he would be late. 
Gradually he became unconscious. 
The local doctor had him put on 
a wagon and conveyed with the 
least possible jarring to the Doug- 
lass home. Specialists hurried 
from the city to attend to the two 
patients. 

The specialists wanted to turn 
Dillon over and examine him from 
head to toe. They suspected that 


my wife’s family were 
well-to-do, we lived very 
frugally except when her 
folks came to spend some time in 
Europe, when they took us along 
to swell hotels.” 

On returning, in 1910, Dillon 
was prevailed upon by his brother- 
in-law, George Douglass, to join 
his business, the Milwaukee Ma- 
chine Tool Company, then strug- 
gling along on a small scale. It 
is significant, in view of subse- 
quent events, that Dillon at once 
proceeded to make things hum. 
He had raised $10,000 to buy a 
half-interest and he quickly found 
enough capital, by the sale of 
bonds, to build a sizeable factory. 

One of John D. Rockefeller’s 
favorite maxims is, “Try to turn 
every disaster into an opportu- 
nity.” The Haynes Automobile 
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plant at Kokomo, Indiana, burned 
down and the enterprising Dillon 
hopped on a train. Even before 
he arrived a crowd of salesmen 
and others were on the spot, clam- 
oring to get orders in connection 
with the rebuilding and re-equip- 
ping of the factory. But Dillon 
walked away with the biggest 
order for machine tools. With that 
order, the Douglass-Dillon enter- 
prise took on new life. 


Avoids Detail Work 


After two years of moderate 
prosperity, a buyer came along 
with an offer of a good price, and 
the partners sold. Dillon found he 
had no flair for the endless detail 
work connected with the business. 
After his earliest years as an em- 
ployee, Dillon has always rigidly 
avoided detail work; to-day not a 
single bit of routine business ever 
reaches his desk. 

Both Mr. and, later, Mrs. R. G. 
Dun having died, the business re- 
verted to the Douglass family, and 
Dillon was pressed into service, 
particularly to look after the in- 
terest of his father-in-law. This 
brought him to New York a num- 
ber of times, when he renewed his 
close friendship with Bill Phillips, 
who, on leaving Harvard, had 
started work in the Boston office 
of William A. Read & Company 
and had by this time been brought 
to New York. Mr. Read, as al- 
ready told, instantly on meeting 
young Dillon sized him up as a real 
comer. 


Takes Hold of Sales Force 


It was after Dillon had disposed 
of Mr. Douglass’s holdings in 
Dun’s, and had seen a good deal of 
Mr. Read during the investment 
of the money, that he yielded to 
the combined urgings of Read and 
Phillips that he become associated 
with the firm. What happened 
during Dillon’s short service in the 
Chicago office has already been 
told. 

The first thing Dillon did after 
he found a desk, on being brought 
to New York, was to “look the 
shop over.” A brief diagnosis con- 
vinced him that he could do most 


for the firm by taking hold of the 
selling end and building up a com- 
prehensive, efficient, enterprising 
sales force. He told Mr. Read so. 

“Go ahead. Do what you like,” 
Mr. Read assured him. 

Before then William A. Read & 
Company had won a great reputa- 
tion for its judgment in buying 
security issues, but its distribution 
machinery was limited. Dillon ad- 
dressed himself to the problem of 
remedying this, and by so doing 
paved the way for the firm’s sub- 
sequent phenomenal growth. 

How did he do it? 

Before then the salesmen had 
been looked upon as a necessary 
evil. Dillon got them together, 
told them they were to have the 
opportunity to prove that they 
were capable of becoming the 
most important end of the busi- 
ness, and announced that a system 
would be installed to compensate 
them according to results. This 
new attitude towards them in- 
spired enthusiasm, enthusiasm de- 
veloped enterprise, enterprise de- 
veloped efficiency, efficiency 
developed expansion. s 


Rewarded With Partnership 


Meanwhile, also, the firm’s out- 
lets through banks, trust compa- 
nies, brokerage concerns, etc., 
were multiplied. Thus the selling 
machinery both inside the organi- 
zation and outside the organiza- 
tion was enormously developed. 

Dillon’s reward came, in the 
form of a partnership, on April 1, 
1916. After the name “‘Clarence 
Dillon” had been inscribed at the 
bottom of the list of partners, Mr. 
Read turned to Joseph H. Seaman, 
another partner, and said: “You 
see this new name at the bottom? 
It will not be long before it is at 
the top.” . 

That was one of the last things 
said at his office by Mr. Read. He 
became ill that day, was taken 
home, and died six days later. 

Mr. Read’s penetrating predic- 
tion was not to be immediately 
fulfilled. The partners agreed to 
carry on the business without 
naming a head. In the following 
year Mr. Dillon underwent a very 
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serious operation. As he lay in 
bed convalescing, he gave much 
thought to how he could render 
the greatest service to the coun- 
try, by this time involved in the 
World War. Charles G. Dawes 
sent him an urgent cable to join 
him in Europe, but Dillon was not 
physically fit. Later, Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board, captured Dillon as 
one of his assistants. In this ca- 
pacity Mr. Dillon served until the 
end of the war. 


Reluctantly Changes Name of Firm 


On his return, the partners 
wanted to make him head of the 
firm and to run the business un- 
der his own name. Dillon refused 
to change the firm name. But as 
his achievements became more and 
more notable and his name became 
synonymous in the financial world 
with that of the firm, his associ- 
ates realized that the situation 
was incongruous. 

Although they knew that Mr. 
Dillon was against making any 
change and that Mrs. Dillon was 
also opposed to it on the theory 
that it would mean heavier inroads 
upon the time, the mind, and pos- 
sibly the health of her husband, 
they laid their heads together in 
1920, and presented an ultimatum 
to Mr. Dillon. They informed him 
that all the partners had held a 
meeting, that they had practically 
doubled his interest in the firm 
and that they had resolved that 
the name should be changed to 
Dillon, Read & Company. 

Mr. Dillon again refused. His 
partners, however, impressed upon 
him that it had become his duty 
to others interested in the busi- 
ness to take this step. They ex- 
plained how awkward it was when 
influential prospective clients and 
others came and wanted to do 
business with the head of the firm. 
There simply must be a principal, 
a principal having his name at the 
head of the firm. When Mrs. 
Read, as well as her son, William 
A. Read, Jr., joined in this plea, 
Dillon finally, but reluctantly, 
capitulated. So, in January, 1921, 

(Continued from page 182) 














A bird’s-eye view of the Dodge Brothers Works, Detroit, Mich. 
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Twelve Tips on 


Success and Happiness 
Tip No. 1—Do Your Job a Little Better Than Expected 


LL of us, very likely, are after 
A the same thing—we want to 

have a good time. And this 
means Success and HappiNEss. 

To have a good time is the purpose 
of life. It is the hope of the world. 
It is the purpose of all trade and 
commerce. 

Unfortunately, most of us blunder 
about until our short lives are nearly 
over, before we find out what a good 
time means, and how to have it. 

At first, when we are children, we 
think that a good time means lots of 
fun, no work, do as we like, and 
something for nothing. 

Many of us, not all, discover that 
this is a silly notion. It leads only 
to mischief, spankings and stomach- 
aches. 

Eventually, after having 
plenty of troubles, we learn 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Everything in this marvelous world 
is mental. We are living in a world 
of Thought. Every Thing was first 
a Thought. Consequently, Success 
and Happiness must begin by having 
the right Thought about your daily 
work, 

Whether you’re a man or only one 
of the performing animals in the big 
Human Circus, depends upon how 
you regard your job. 

You have seen a trained seal, in 
the Zoo or the Circus. You have 
seen him beat a drum with one of 
his flippers, or keep a balloon up in 
the air or catch a hat on his nose. 
But did you ever see him do more 
than he was expected to do? Never. 

Professor Garner—the man who 
spent his whole life studying monkeys 


chinery and helped to invent more. 
But they fought machinery. 
flung stones at 
struck against industrial progress. 
They lost. And they have been in 
an inferior position ever since. 


They 
They 


inventors. 


To-day the average worker in a 
factory is like a wheel. You have 


to put a belt on him to make him go. 
And he does not go an inch farther 
than he is pushed. 


The truth is that most workers 
regard themselves as slaves. They 
work in slave fashion and they jump 
for freedom the moment the bell 
rings. There you have the secret of 
their failure. They create their own 
slavery and remain slaves all their 
lives. 

They could be free—free from 
supervision—free from any 
feeling of inferiority, if they 








that Success does not mean 
grabbing 
want, and that Happiness 
does not mean idleness and 
chocolates. 

The fact is that every one 
can have ‘both Success and 
Happiness—even the rich 
can have both, if they go 
about it the right way. 

Success and Happiness are 
results. They follow certain 
causes and you cannot have 








everything we it 


F YOU do only what you’re 
compelled to do, you're a 
slave; and the way to set yourself 
free is to do what you are not 
compelled to do. 


HRIST taught it 2,000 years 

ago — “Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile go with 
him twain.” 


only knew it. 

Any worker, in the low- 
est position, can win the re- 
spect and goodwill of the 
manager. It is often done. 
There is no trick in it. 

The moment that any 
worker takes a keen interest 
in his work, and finds a way 
to do it better, he’ll be con- 
spicuous enough, no doubt 
about that. 

Do something extra. Do 














results without causes. 

Success, usually, is meas- 
ured by what you possess, and Hap- 
piness is measured by how you feel. 
What you Have and what you ARE 
—is how we measure the fullness and 
ripeness of a man’s life. 

The very first step—the A B C 
of Success and Happiness, is this 
Tip No. 1—Do your JoB, WHAT- 
EVER IT IS, A LITTLE BETTER THAN 
PEOPLE EXPECT YOU TO DO IT. 

If you’re a street-cleaner, sweep 
around the lamp-posts and if you’re 
a Prime Minister, spend your week- 
ends trying to reduce taxation. 


The longer I live, the more I am 


convinced that a man’s whole life de- 
pendsuponhisattitudetowards his job. 

Go into any prison and you will 
find it full of people who began 
going wrong by regarding their work 
as a bore and a nuisance. 

Most people regard work as a 
penalty. It is the punishment of the 
poor, they think. And there you 
have the main reason why most 
people are poor. 
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—once told me that monkeys would 
gather around a fire in a jungle. 
They would enjoy the fire. They 
would dance around it. But never, 
by any chance, would any monkey 
ever put a stick on. 

It is a stern and terrible truth, 
which you may be sure is never told 
to us by politicians, that the mass of 
people work like lower animals— 
like trained seals. 

They work because. they must, and 
they do as little as they dare. They 
require trainers and supervisors. 

A century ago, when machinery 
came into use, the labor leaders made 
a fatal mistake. Instead of starting 
schools to make the working people 
more intelligent, they started unions 
to turn them into human machinery. 

The workers followed the wrong 
leaders. They should have followed 
Watt and Arkwright and Crompton 
and Hargreaves and Stephenson, all 
of whom were working men. 

They should have welcomed ma- 


something you were not told 
to do. Do something that you 
may not be paid for. There’s the first. 
not be paid for. There’s the first 
step on the long road that leads to 
Success and Happiness. 

It’s all in the Bible, plain enough, 
but parsons have never understood 
it—“Whosoever shall compel thee to 
go a mile, go with him twain.” 

If you do only what you’re com- 
pelled to do, you’re a slave; and the 
way to set yourself free is to do 
what you are Not compelled to do. 
That is the right idea, and Christ 
taught it 2,000 years ago. 

If you say—“But I want to be my 
own master,” tnen you're still grop- 
ing in the dark. That is a foolish 
wish. No one is his own master. 
He that is greatest among us is the 
servant of all. 

The bigger and freer a man is, 
the greater are his obligations and 
responsibilities—there’s a fact to put 
you on the right line of thought. 

That is the great truth that the 
(Continued on page 172) 





Airways Soon to Be Used by 
American Railway Express 
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Type of airplane to be used by Captain Roald Amundsen in flight to North Pole. 


6é HEN commercial avia- 
WV tion is once well estab- 
lished there will be no 


such thing as isolation in this country. 
Furthermore, commercial aviation is 
not a vision for future generations.; 1+ 
is a live issue of the present moment. 

“When Henry Ford listened to the 
whirr of the propeller on the all- 
metal plane which made its first trip 
a short time ago, carrying Ford parts 
from Detroit to Chicago, he wit- 
nessed as great a revolution in the 
transportation progress of the coun- 
try as was ever brought about by 
railroad train or automobile. For 
this trip was in no sense a demon- 
stration; it was a great progressive 
scheme for more rapid transporta- 
tion, accomplished by a man who has 
been a leader in seeing visions which 
he invariably brings into reality. 

“I think I am safe in saying that 
within the. year we will be using the 
air commercially for many practical 
purposes. 

“Flying is not a fantasy of Jules 
Verne, nor a war emergency measure. 
It is a practical engineering feat 
which will commercialize for trans- 
portation purposes the unlimited ex- 
panse of space over our heads. 

The foregoing astonishing state- 
ments were made by Robert E. M. 
Cowie, president of the American 
Railway Express Co., and one of the 
outstanding figures in the promotion 
of rapid and more efficient trans- 
portation. Mr. Cowie was one of 
the honored guests at the recent 
luncheon given by Henry Ford in De- 
troit in the interests of commercial 
aviation. 

I asked him to tell me what steps 
could be taken and what has actually 
been done toward the establishment 
of commercial routes in the air. 

“The greatest impetus to com- 
mercial aviation to-day,” Mr. Cowie 
said, “is the crying need for accel- 
erated transportation and the forma- 
tion of a peace army of men trained 


By O. D. Foster 


in this new art of national defence. 
We have no aerial precedent to guide 
us, but commerce demands the quick- 
est means of transportation at all 
times. People are willing to pay for 
unusual service, and air service is 
going to find a place of its own. 
From a standpoint of rates just at 

















ROBERT E. M. COWIE 


President, American Railway Express 
Company. 


present it might be termed a ‘de 
luxe’ service, but from the savings 
it will effect for the business man 
under certain circumstances it will 
soon prove itself the most economical 
means of transportation. 

“The thing that hampers us most 
in progress is fear. It may be fear 
of financial loss, of failure, of ridi- 
cule. In this case, the fear that dom- 
inates people is largely physical. We 
are far behind the rest of the world 
in commercial aviation. Overseas it 
is already the acknowledged and 
accepted means of rapid transit, and 


it costs little if any more to fly over 
established commercial routes than 
it does to travel on the surface. But 
over here we have had some rather 
unfortunate experiences with aero- 
nautical enterprises, and people have 
come to look upon flying as danger- 
ous, whereas it is really no more 
hazardous when it is properly safe- 
guarded than any other means of 
travel. The reluctance of big busi- 
ness to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by aviation is but a 
natural hesitance which is the out- 
growth of repeated discouragements. 
Yet if business men were closer to 
the real question they would regard 
it from an entirely different stand- 
point. It is due to their lack of 
knowledge that as yet we have no 
proper set-up for the establishment 
of air routes. 

“So far flying has been looked on 
aS a pastime, and the air as an un- 
charted and unregulated right-of-way 
open to all contestants. We have no 
aerial laws, no regulatory measures, 
practically no restrictions. Up to 
this time the history of aviation has 
been dotted with various fragmentary 
regulations, both municipal and state, 
not only difficult of enforcement but 
confusing in their general tenor. 
Aeronautical legislation is difficult 
because border lines in the air are 
almost impossible to define, because 
of the swiftness with which a plane 
may cross state after state, and be- 
cause it is impossible at the moment 
to make any effort to police the air. 
To endeavor to enforce any regula- 
tory measures on a flying pilot, 
especially from a station on the 
ground, is plainly absurd and im- 
possible, yet certain measures could 
be put into effect which would be 
equally beneficial to both flyers and 
the general public. 

“To make the air safe for democ- 
racy (and I mean this to be taken 
literally, for we are coming to the 
time when the ownership of an air- 
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plane will be as common as the pres- 
ent ownership of a car), we must 
have certain regulatory laws and 
proper Federal jurisdiction of the 


air. Legislation should be started im- . 


mediately to govern the operation of 
airplanes. Traffic regulations should 
be governed by some such body as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and every assistance possible should 
be given by the government in fur- 
nishing flying fields and all the appur- 
tenances for safe flying. The gov- 
ernment safeguards navigation with 
light houses, buoys, life saving sta- 
tions, meteorological reports, ocean 
charts, etc. It should aid aerial 
navigation by the establishment of 
flying fields, emergency _ landing 
places, beacon lights, etc. To insure 
safety, emergency landing places 
should be provided every twenty 
miles or so along aerial routes, with 
beacon lights of sufficient power to 
guide the night flyer. 

“Night flying is going to be of 
vital importance in commercial fields, 
over distances long enough to pro- 
vide an overnight trip. For example, 
between New York City and Chicago, 
the fastest trains we have make the 
distance between mid-afternoon one 
day and early forenoon the next. A 
plane could leave New York at eight 
or nine o’clock in the evening, long 
after the close of the business day, 
and arrive in Chicago by five the next 
morning. A service of this sort 
would be of the utmost importance in 
the transfer of important documents, 
such as contracts, bank clearance 
papers, currency, and emergency 
shipments of light and not too bulky 
merchandise. 
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“A commercial air service would 
also expedite the distribution of 
newspapers, motion picture films, 
medicine, surgical instruments, and 
important machine parts. It could 
bridge washouts, burned bridges, and 
wrecks and render first aid in great 
catastrophes where surface com- 
munication had been shut off. It 
could carry cut flowers out of season, 
small quantities of rare fruits and 
vegetables of a perishable nature, 
highly perishable fish from southern 
seas and other luxuries. In fact, it 
is difficult to estimate the extent to 
which it-could be used for the trans- 
portation of small and _ valuable 
matter. 


Will Soon Have Dependable Service 


“One of the big advantages of air- 
plane travel is that it can take the 
shortest route to and from a location, 
cutting out the circuits made neces- 
sary by land travel. Airplanes can 
move in a direct air line, and this 
often cuts the distance in two. They 
can bridge water when the season is 
closed to navigation, penetrate re- 
mote tracts to which other transporta- 
tion is impossible, and travel at more 
than double the speed of any surface 
movement. 

“There is no question whatsoever 
in my mind but that serious efforts 
will be made immediately to inaugur- 
ate some sort of a widespread avia- 
tion service, and whenever a well- 
organized and dependable air service 
is available the American Railway 
Express Co. is prepared to co-oper- 
ate with it and offer this expedited 
transportation service to the public. 
The benefits we know will accrue 
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urge us on to this action, for in my 
opinion no great new enterprise 
revolutionizing existing methods ever 
loomed up so large or with such 
practical benefits as commercial 
aviation. 

“This is the age of progression 
and those who do not keep up with 
the march of events are going to be 
left behind, but we must be sane and 
reasonable in the adoption of new 
methods. In addition to govern- 
mental assistance in regulating air 
service, we need a fleet of specially 
built commercial planes, constructed 
for the purpose for which they were 
intended. The plane used by Henry 
Ford in this new service he has in- 
augurated is an example of what I 
mean. It was built by the American 
Airways Company, which is build- 
ing other Stout models for Mr. Ford. 
It is an all-metal plane built of 
duralumin, a metal alloy nearly as 
light as paper and with the strength 
of hard steel. The plane is equipped 
with a Liberty motor which develops 
400 H. P. and can attain a very high 
speed. The load carried in this initial 
flight amounted to about 1,213 
pounds. Probably the lightest com- 
mercial plane which has ever been 
made, it measures 60 feet from tip 
to tip of the wings, with a body 46 
feet long. It is said to be operated 
at a saving of over a thousand dollars 
a trip as compared with rates for 
rapid surface transportation of the 
material carried.” 

-Interesting in connection with Mr. 
Cowie’s statements are the reports 
which come from Detroit indicating 
that the first big movement is under 
way for the formation of a per- 
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The photo on the left shows a ground wind indicator adopted by the 
United States Air Mail. This forms a brilliantly lighted “T” at night 
showing the aviator the direction of the wind and considerably lessen- 
ing the danger of accident in making a night landing. The photo on the 
right shows the transfer at night of air mail from one plane to another 


with the aid of powerful searchlights 
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manent commercial air transportation 
company. This will take definite 
form in the organization of an 
operating air company which is to be 
backed by Ford interests who have 
associated with them a number of 
wealthy and influential people. 

The Ford Company has already 
started an experimental service be- 
tween Detroit and Chicago for ex- 
press, carrying Ford parts. A round 
trip will be made every other day for 
the present and as soon as enough 
planes are ready everyday service 
will be started. Two planes are ready 
and five more are on the stocks. 
These planes demonstrate a _ load 
carrying capacity of 1,700 pounds, 
and will make the trip from Detroit 
to Chicago in a little over two hours. 

“In my opinion the luncheon given 
in Detroit recently by Henry Ford 
and others interested in aviation was 
the most important conference ever 
held in this country on the subject of 
aviation from its commercial side,” 
Mr. Cowie continued. 

“This luncheon was attended by 
about one hundred men who repre- 
sented some of the biggest business 
interests of this country. The list 
included prominent financiers, well- 
known engineers, aviation experts, 
both manufacturers and pilots. The 
future of aviation was discussed from 
a practical standpoint, and it looks as 
if the outcome might be the form- 
ing of a gigantic company to foster 
the introduction of airplane navi- 
gation. 

“It would take the combined efforts 
of a powerful group to organize a 
well set up, properly financed air 
service. Not only would huge effort 
and large capital be necessary, but 
real courage is required to do pioneer 
work in the air. Also, the men who 
promote it must have enormous 
vision, of the kind which animated 
Jim Hill when he pierced the great 
Northwest with his railroad system. 
Yet even then the railroad was an 
accepted factor in transportation, 
whereas at the moment air travel is 
looked on by many as a hazardous 
and fantastical venture. It would 
take something more than the great 
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Close interconnection of airways and railways, Mr. Cowie suggests, 
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can be had by roofing over large train sheds for landings. A striking 
example is the Union Station at Washington shown above. 


courage of one Jim Hill to put over 
established air routes. What we 
need is a dozen like him. 


“Yet if large groups of progressive 
financial men are approached and are 
convinced of the soundness of the 
proposition from a practical traffic 
standpoint, and if they can be shown 
that there is enough likely traffic 
available to warrant such a venture, 
I think such a company can be 
properly backed financially. 


“Municipalities should also be in- 
terested and asked to co-operate. 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, and other organizations could 
do much to awaken interest and give 
practical aid. City governments 
should be induced to donate space for 
landing fields and people should be 
educated to the fact that commercial 
air service is a new form of trans- 
portation with a field of its own, 
that it is flexible and requires no 
permanent installation of tracks or 
other expensive equipment which 
would hold it to a fixed route, and 
that it can vary its course to cover 
all sorts of emergencies. 

“It is unfortunate in making a 
survey of this character that there is 
no definite system of gauging the 
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The “Maiden Dearborn,” the first of a fleet of Stout all-metal planes the Ford 
Motor Company will operate between Detroit and Chicago. 


approximate volume of airplane 
traffic. Obviously it would create a 
traffic of its own. Parcel post did 
this without any particular detriment 
to any other line of traffic, and the 
air service would do the same thing. 
The motor truck is another good 
example of a newly created traffic. 
The use of the airplane would bring 
about what might be termed a freak 
business which is not in existence at 
the present moment. We lived for 
years without the telegraph or tele- 
phone, yet as soon as they were put 
in service we formed new habits and 
customs to take advantage of them. 
It would be the same thing if we 
had: travel by air. With a two-day 
service to Europe by dirigible, men 
would almost commute to Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. 
Actually they would run over per- 
sonally to look after an export situa- 
tion which under present conditions 
they would handle by cable. It is 
not beyond ordinary possibility that 
we wili see such a service in actua! 
operation before long. 


“However, aeronautical engineers 
have many problems ahead of them 
before flying conditions will be alto- 
gether satisfactory. Just now they 
are working to develop a plane which 
can be brought to a safe, quick stop. 
Under present conditions planes alight 
at a speed of not less than fifty miles 
an hour and the momentum carries 
them so far it requires a huge landing 
field. As soon as this alighting speed 
is reduced, landing fields can be of a 
smaller area and this means that they 
can be closer in. In this connection 
a development to which we are look- 
ing forward is the ability to rise per- 
pendicularly and to land the same 
way. 

“When this has been accomplished 
we can use the tops of large buildings 
for hopping off and alighting. Great 
train sheds, such as the terminal 

(Continued on page 188) 
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How Union Oil Company Helps 
Workers Help Themselves 


F the many different plans 
developed by large indystrial 
and business institutions of 


the United States to arouse greater 
interest of the employee in his work, 
reduce labor turnover, and provide 
for independence in old age, the 
Provident Fund maintained by the 
Union Oil Company of California is 
especially noteworthy for its many 
distinctly original features. 

In furtherance of its plan to help 
the employee help himself the big 
Western oil corporation annually con- 
tributes the substantial sum of $530,- 
000 to what amounts to individual 
savings accounts of its employees. 
This contribution is in addition to 
approximately $700,000 that is dis- 
tributed yearly to employees in its 
profit-sharing plan. The profit-shar- 
ing plan is operated on much the same 
basis as to be found in many institu- 
tions, but the Provident Fund repre- 
sents a new development in the 
niovement to bring about happier and 
more productive relations between 
employers and employees. 

In 1916, when the profit-sharing 
plan was adopted, the officers of the 
Union Oil Company of California set 
out to accomplish certain definite 
things. They wanted to gain the per- 
sonal interest of the employees in the 
business, and in order to do this 
agreed upon a definite incentive for 
good men and women to join their 
forces, and to stay with them. Fur- 
ther, they wanted to stimulate the un- 
wavering loyalty, co-operation, and 
efficiency of each individual; to in- 

















W. L. STEWART 


President of the Union Oil Company of 
California 


_ By Roy Alden 


duce employees to practice the utmost 
economy in the handling of the com- 
pany supplies, material and equip- 
ment; and to promote the confidence 
and co-operation of all, to the end 
that profits might be increased in 
which both the stockholder and the 
employee would share. 

“The Union Oil Company is your 
company, first, last, and all the time,” 
the officers told the employees in a 
message directed to them. “Give the 
company your best effort and its suc- 
cess and yours is assured. 

“Don’t knock your employer. He 
i; the best friend you have. 

“There are many ways in which 
profits may be increased and when 
we say ‘profits’ we mean your profits 
as well as the profits that accrue to 
the stockholders.” 


Creators of the Provident Fund 


In its profit-sharing pian, which 
represented the Union Oii Company’s 
first investment in human nature, it 
put the power of definite incentive be- 
hind its ideas and its ideals. In 
February of every year, it was an- 
nounced, the company would dis- 
tribute a portion of its net profits to 
its employees, based on the amount of 
net profits earned on the capital in- 
vested, the length of service of the 
employee, and the amount of his or 
her annual wage. Since the inaugu- 
ration of the profit-sharing plan, em- 
ployees have received an average of 
approximately 7 per cent. of the net 
profits each year. 

After a few years of operation the 
Union Oil Company’s officers and 
stockholders were so_ thoroughly 
pleased with their first investment in 
human nature that they decided to 
make further investments, involving 
greater financial expenditures, in 
favor of their employees. Out of 
various ideas suggested, the Provi- 
dent Fund was created. Owing 
to its many original features and 
the excellent results it has developed, 
the Provident Fund has attracted 
national and international attention 
from industrial, business, and finan- 
cial leaders. 

Briefly, the Provident Fund pro- 
vides that the Union Oil Company, 
within certain stipulated limitations, 
will place to the account of every em- 
ployee. who joins the fund a sum 
equal to that which the employee de- 
posits. 

Every employee who upon entering 
the service of the company was be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 44, if a 


woman, or 18 and 49, if a man, and 
who has been in service for more than 
a year, is entitled to join the fund. 
Upon entering the fund the employee 
contributes an amount varying from 
3 to 5 per cent. of his monthly salary, 
according to his age. Every dollar 
that is contributed by an employee to 
his account in the fund is matched by 
a dollar contributed by the company. 
Special provision was made in or- 
ganizing the Provident Fund to ex- 
tend the benefits to the older em- 
ployees, who, because of their pres- 
ent age, could not build up a savings 
reserve of the same proportions as 
the younger employees, if they were 
held to the same limited contri- 
butions. Employees over 41 and 
with more than ten years of serv- 
ice at the date of inauguration of 
the fund, and whose age upon enter- 
iny the service was 49 or less, if 
a man, and 44 or less if a woman, are 
permitted to contribute a larger per- 
centage of their salary, with their con- 
tributions matched in full by the com- 
pany. This allows the older em- 
ployees to bring themselves within 
range of the maximum pension privi- 
leges. Under these special provi- 
sions, an employee who was 42 at the 
time of joining the fund is permitted 
to contribute 5.4 per cent. of his sal- 
ary, and these percentages run up to 
10 per cent. at 50. Most of the older 
employees have taken advantage of 
the provisions for making special back 
contributions to the fund. 
All members of the Provident Fund 
are entitled to retire on a pension 

















R. D. MATTHEWS 


Comptroller of the Union Oil Company 
of California 
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based on their total credit in the fund 
upon reaching 60 for men and 55 for 
women. Pensions are payable monthly 
for as long as the employee lives, and 
upon his death are paid to the bene- 
ficiaries for a maximum period of 
fifteen years from the date the pen- 
sion was granted. 

Any member leaving the service of 
the company is refunded his entire 
personal cash contributions to the 
fund, plus interest. Those with over 
five years’ membership to the fund, 
who have a first class record for in- 
dustry and who are leaving the serv- 
ice in good standing may be paid, in 
addition to their personal contri- 
butions, a part of the company 
contributions. This latter payment is 
made on the following basis: for 
employees of over five years’ mem- 
bership, 15 per cent. of their re- 
maining credit balance, and an 
additional 3 per cent. for each addi- 
tional year of service over five years. 
As may be readily seen, the full en- 
joyment of the benefits of the Provi- 
dent Fund may only be obtained by 
employees who give long, faithful, 
and efficient service to the company. 

The Provident Fund plan also pro- 
vides for loan features. At any time 
after completion of one year’s mem- 
bership in the fund, a member may 
obtain a loan for an amount not ex- 
ceeding the amount of his personal 
contributions, to apply only in pay- 
ment of premiums on life insurance. 
Should an employee, even if he in- 
tends to continue with the company, 
desire to take out his entire personal 
contributions and withdraw entirely 
from the fund, he may request to do 
_ so after completion of a five years’ 
membership. Or, a member may con- 
tinue in the fund and obtain a loan 
for any worthy purpose. 

Every member of the fund who, 
after five years of membership, be- 
comes totally and presumably per- 
manently disabled, is retired regard- 
less of age, with payments from the 
fund that vary according to his 
length of service and salary. 


Managed by Board of Administration 


The monthly contributions of each 
member are deducted directly from 
his salary on the payroll. A separate 
account for each member is kept in 
the books of the fund, in which are 
entered the amounts of his personal 
contributions and the amounts con- 
tributed by the company for his ac- 
count, together with any share of ap- 
propriations from reserve allotted to 
his account, plus interest credits. A 
statement is forwarded semi-annually 
to each member showing the total 
amount in his account. 

The Provident Fund is managed by 
a board of administration, composed 
of five members, two of whom are 
elected by the employees and three by 
the board of directors. The em- 
ployees’ representatives are chosen by 
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Ohe following is a statement of the amount 
to your credit in the PRovIDENT FuND 


on_December 31,1924 


COMPANY 
CONTRIBUTIONS || CONTRIBUTIONS 
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TOTAL 
CREDIT 


GERALD G. BLUE 
Secretary 








Every member of the Union Oil Company’s Provident Fund receives a statement 
twice a year, as shown above, informing him of the amount of money to his credit. 


popular vote. The board has the full 
power to invest the money in the 
treasury of the Provident Fund in 
bonds, notes, and other sound securi- 
ties, a portion of which may be in 
the Union Oil Company stock, or in 
real estate. In this latter connection 
it is interesting to note that the 
board’s selection of investments has 
materially added to the amounts 
credited to the accounts of the various 
members. 

The board of administration is at 
present composed of W. L. Stewart, 
president of the Union Oil Company 
of California, as chairman; R. D. 
Matthews, director and comptroller 
of the company ; I. B. Newton, direc- 
tor, appointed by the board of direc- 
tors; Gerald G. Blue, secretary, and 
M. F. Robertson, appointed by popu- 
lar vote of employees. 

The Provident Fund which has 
been in operation since July, 1923, is 
conceded to be one of the most liberal 
and well-balanced efforts of industry 
to help the employee help himself yet 
organized, and is yielding substantial 
returns to the company, and credit to 
the judgment of the board of direc- 
tors, and to R. D. Matthews in par- 
ticular, who was mainly responsible 
for the inauguration of the plan. 


Profitable Reading 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I take great pleasure in the read- 
ing of “Forbes” which I think is 
one of the best magazines dealing 
with financial topics and conditions 
being published to-day. I believe 
I was one of your early subscribers 
and read every issue from cover to 
cover with considerable profit to 
myself. 

CLARENCE O. STEE, 
Idawa Gold Mining Company, 
Boise, Idaho. 





Twelve Tips on Success 
and Happiness 
(Continued from page 167) 


Trade Unions have never under- 
stood, and that most capitalists have 
been slow to accept. 

Put your Work first and your 
work will put You first— all the in- 
ventors and creators of the world 
will tell you that this is true. 

This is the secret of promotion. 
It is the real reason back of what 
is called good luck. It is the way 
that winners are made, always and 
everywhere, no matter what the 
game is. 

Once, I asked a general manager 
who was in charge of 40,000 em- 
ployees, how he had his first start in 
life. 

“TI was a lad in an office, with 120 
other lads. One holiday, I went 
down to my desk to finish a job. 
The manager saw me. I was pro- 
moted the next week. That started 
me, and I just kept going.” 

Do what you are told—that leads 
nowhere. That is only being a 
trained seal. 

But do a little bit more—that leads 
upwards to the seats of the mighty. 
That is what creates wealth, and 
character which is more than wealth. 

This Tip alone will lead to Happi- 
ness, and it is the beginning of al- 
most every great personal Success. 





Courage consists not in blindly 
overlooking danger, but in seeing it, 
and conquering it—Richton. — 

-_ 


A man should never be ashamed 
to own he has been in the wrong, 
which is but saying, in other words. 
that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday.—Pope. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Institutional Investing 


This Article Is Not for the Individual Investor, But All Are 
Free to Apply Its Valuable Pointers 


HE term “institutional invest- 

ing” is a very broad one and 
refers to the investment 
policies of all types of institutions, 
whether those which are engaged in 
seeking profit, such as banks and 
trust companies, or those which are 
not generally operated for profit, 
such as insurance companies, savings 
banks, and educational, charitable or 
otler institutions of any kind. In 
the United States institutional in- 
vesting has become a very important 
function, especially since the 
days of the very rapid ex- 


By John Moody 


President, Moody's Investors Service 


nation and of the various states do 
much to regulate and restrict the 
choice of investments. But un- 
fortunately these laws in many cases 
are inadequate or partially unsound 
and consequently the field is some- 
times pretty wide open for such in- 
vestors to make many mistakes. 
The danger of mistakes of judg- 
ment and bad investment selections 
are still greater in the case of such 
institutions as are not rigidly regu- 
lated by law. Many charitable and 


Reserve Law took effect, the na- 
tional banks of the United States 
were not outstanding bond investors. 
The old law restricted the invest- 
ment of their funds in a more arbi- 
trary way, and while certain types 
of bond obligations could be held by 
national banks, the bulk of them 
could not. The same thing was true 
of state banks in many states in the 
union. 

But nowadays national and state 
banks and trust companies represent 
an important percentage of 
the total American invest- 








pansion in the size and num- 
ber of banking and other 
financial institutions, of in- 
surance and guarantee com- 
panies of various classes, 
and finally, of the enor- 
mous increase in the num- 
ber of educational and char- 
itable institutions of many 
kinds. 

With the rapid increase in 
American wealth and the 
growth of the multi-million- 
aire classes, the endowment 
funds of charitable and 
educational institutions have 
become very far-reaching 
factors in the investment 
field. In these days it is un- 
doubtedly true that a large 
percentage of high grade 
securities are held by insti- 
tutions which have had the 
benefit of heavy endowments. 
Within the past decade 








Your Family’s Banker 


N SO FAR asa business man’s 

investments are made to pro- 
vide a dependable income for his 
family, he is investing for others. 
He should, therefore, take to 
heart what John Moody has to say 
to bankers: 
“The banker, more than almost 
any other man, should be con- 
stantly impressed with the truth 
that, in investing money, security 
of principal is far more impor- 
tant than increase in income yield, 
and always will be. 
should always be the corner- 
stone policy of any one who is 
investing other people’s money.” 


This truth 


ment market. During the 
war years the financing 
of Liberty loans and other 
war obligations brought the 
banks of the country into the 
investment field in a very 
large way and from that 
time on the investment of 
banking funds in bond obli- 
gations has steadily grown 
until it has reached the vast 
proportions which prevail to- 
day. Under present laws 
national banks are necessar- 
ily large investors and many 
of them have found it profit- 
able, in these days of general 
corporate activities, to organ- 
ize great investment depart- 
ments and carry a far larger 
percentage of their deposits 
and reserves in bond and note 
issues than was dreamed of 
a decade ago. 











The problem of bank in- 





hundreds of millions of 

dollars have been endowed 

to institutions in the United 
States, and the great bulk of these 
endowments has taken the form of 
permanent investment funds. Con- 
sequently the institutional investing 
field has grown more and more 
important as time has gone on, and 
promises to become still more im- 
portant in the years to come. 

It goes without saying that the 
investments of any substantial type of 
institution should be high grade ones. 
No institution of any character 
should speculate with its funds or 
take chances of any kind which 
would make serious losses possible. 
In the case of banking institutions 
and, for the most part, in that of in- 
surance companies, the laws of the 


educational institutions are not pro- 
tected in the investment limitations 
by sufficient legal restrictions, and 
the selection of their investments 
often resolves itself wholly into a 
question of judgment by the manage- 
ment itself. Further than this, prac- 
tically all endowed institutions of any 
size are constantly inheriting legacies 
in the form of all sorts of securities, 
some good and some very bad. 
Therefore, more than in almost any 
other field, the questions of invest- 
ment policy, judgment, and selection 
are constantly up for decision. 

In the banking field, investment in 
bonds has become an outstanding 
function within the past ten years. 
Prior to 1914, before the Federal 


vestments is necessarily com- 

plicated by the characteristics, 
type of business, and location of each 
individual bank. In some sections of 
the country bank resources fluctuate 
far more widely than in others. Bank 
reserves rise and fall, loans expand 
and contract, with more uniformity 
in sections of the country where busi- 
ness turnover occurs or crops are 
moved at certain definite seasons of 
the year than in other places, like 
large cities, where diversified trade 
conditions almost dominate the situa- 
tion. Naturally, therefore, the bank 
which is located in territory where 
there are permanent and stable busi- 
ness activities, need not necessarily 
keep its investment funds so liquid 
as need the bank in some other sec- 
tions of the country. 
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A banking institution should, of 
course, give more attention to the 
question of liquidity in its invest- 
ments than almost any other class. 
Consequently, one of the outstanding 
considerations in a bank investment 
should be the market for the particu- 
lar issue. Whereas some other type 
of institution or some permanent in- 
dividual investor can often afford to 
place his money in high-grade issues 
with a limited or uncertain market, 
the banking institution can seldom 
afford to do this. Bank deposits and 
bank resources are liquid capital and 
therefore they should natu- 
rally be kept in liquid form. 


adopted the plan of restricting bond 
investments to the types of issues 
which are rated A or higher by 
Moody’s. It is, of course, well to 
have a large proportion of Aaa bonds 
in the vaults of a bank but, generally 
speaking, bonds which are slightly 
less seasoned or somewhat lower 
grade, but which carry ratings of Aa 
or A, can well be mixed with the 
more seasoned issues. But it is sel- 
dom that a bond carrying a lower 
rating than those mentioned is en- 
tirely desirable for institutions of 
this type. 
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changes in conditions within a care. 
fully restricted field. The bank 
managements that were wise and jar- 
seeing enough to buy seasoned, high 
grade corporation bonds in 1921, at 
the low prices which then prevailed, 
have no reason to regret their action, 
and the bank managements who have 
at the proper time shifted their very 
short term investments into moder- 
ately long term issues, when con- 
ditions warranted it, have usually 
shown great wisdom. 

The only danger of importance in 
following this policy is that there is 
always a strong temptation 
to overstep conservative lines 








The same fact applies more 
or less to the funds of in- 
stitutions such as insurance 
companies. Insurance com- 
panies build up reserves 
which in the aggregate, if 
the company is successful, 
are permanent reserves. They 
are permanent enough to jus- 
tify the company in investing 
a substantial proportion of 
such reserves in permanent 
forms, but nevertheless a 
good percentage of such re- 
serves should always be kept 
in liquid form. 

It will be seen from the 
foregoing comments that the 
problem of maturity in bank 
and insurance company in- 
vestments is an important 
one. Short term obligations, 
other things equal, are al- 
ways better for a bank and 
often better for an insurance 
company, than are the longer 
term issues. A short term 
bond will almost inevitably 
have the benefit of a good 
market and, of course, gener- 
ally maintains its value in a 
more ‘stable way than does 
the long term obligation. The 
long term obligation, as has 
frequently been pointed out 
in this series of articles, re- 
gardless of its security, is 
subject to money market con- 
ditions, the trend of interest 
rates, and often declines and 
stays at low prices for a long 
series of years. On the other 





Smiles Will Follow You 
Specially written for “Forbes” 


By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


Let gladness carry you along 
The stubborn road to fame, 


And set you high among the strong 


Who seek a lustrous name. 
Keep doing good from day to day, 
For that’s the thing to do, 
Let friendliness illume your way, 
And smiles will follow you! 


When you can help a man in need, 
Or shift his racking pack, 

Run to his aid with loving speed 
And ease his aching back. 

Heap coals upon a fireless grate, 
Till flames flare up anew, 

Place food upon an empty plate, 
And smiles will follow you! 


It is affirmed of Nature’s plan 
That like doth like beget, 
And also, for the good of man 
He shall not this forget. 
If happiness you want to find 
As you the world go through, 
Goodwill bestow upon your kind, 
And smiles will follow you! 


Exalt the patient and content, 
Who never rancor show, 

Applaud the man in his ascent 
Of hilis that valor know. 

Praise him who rises from a fall, . 
Give honor where it’s due, 

Incline the ear to Duty’s call, 
And smiles will follow you! 


and take undue _ chances, 
Whenever there is any doubt 
as to the policy in this re- 
spect, the bank management 
should give itself the benefit 
of the doubt. If the prevail- 
ing average yield in a given 
period on high grade, sound 
securities is around 5 per 
cent., it is only a foolish 
banker who will reach out 
to try to get 6 per cent. The 
difference between 5 and 6 
per cent. is only 1 per cent. 
and it is not worth enough to 
justify any one’s taking any 
chance whatever with the in- 
tegrity of his principal. The 
banker, more than almost any 
other man, should be con- 
stantly impressed with the 
truth that, in investing 
money, security of principal 
is far more important than 
increase in income yield, and 
always will be. This truth 
should always be the corner- 
stone policy of any one who 
is investing other peopie’s 
money. 

In the general field of 
charitable and educational in- 
stitutions, investment policy 
need not necessarily be re- 
stricted in the same way that 
bank investment should be. 
An educational institution, 
such as a college, receives 
endowments in various ways 
which it 1s usually necessary 
to invest permanently. These 














endowments do not often 





hand, the obligation -due 
shortly will hold its approxi- 
mate market value right in the face 
of unsettlement and tight money. 
While it is not necessary nor even 
desirable for banks and insurance 
companies to confine all of their in- 
vestments to the very highest grade 
issues, such as United States Gov- 
ernment obligations or high grade 
municipal bonds, yet it is important 
that a sharp line should be drawn 
between issues of distinct investment 
merit and those carrying a specula- 
tive tinge. As a general rule, good 
banking practice in this country has 


It has become more and more the 
custom, within the past half-dozen 
years, for banking institutions to 
shift their investment funds from 
time to time in response to money 
market and business conditions and 
in accordance with the general move- 
ment of the business cycle. This 
policy involves expertness and study 
and naturally carries its dangers un- 
less unusual care is taken and sound 
judgment used. But there is no 
reason why a banking institution 
cannot afford to take advantage of 


take the form of liquid re- 

serves and are looked upon 
mainly as permanent reserves. Un- 
less the endowment is something 
which is shortly to be used for im- 
provements or buildings, it is invested 
for the purpose of permanently se- 
curing income for use in some way 
in the institution. Funds of this kind 
will presumably remain intact for in- 
definite periods and therefore can 
well be invested in long term obliga- 
tions. It is usually better for the 
management of such an institution 
to place the funds in long term bonds, 
rather than to attempt to take advan- 
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tage of fluctuating prices or yields 
and keep the funds liquid. This gen- 
eral principle applies to hospitals, 
endowed churches and other religious 
organizations, as well as permanent 
charitable institutions. The ideal situ- 
ation for any institution of this na- 
ture is to accumulate and permanently 
protect a large reserve which will 
absolutely insure a definite amount 
of revenue from year to year. 

The most ‘successful managements 
of institutions in the United States 
have long followed this general plan 
and if one could examine the strong 
boxes of the greatest American uni- 
versities, endowed schools, hospitals, 
and religious institutions, he would 
probably find that the bulk of their 
funds was well invested in highly 
protected obligations for all time. 
This policy is one which should never 
be abandoned. 

But the problem of the endowed 
institutions is not limited to that of 
investing cash funds or accumulating 
reserves. As already pointed out, en- 
dowments come in to institutions in 
every possible form and often the in- 
stitution finds itself presented with 
types of speculative issues with which 
it knows not what to do. Too 
often, through bad advice or doubt, 
such bequests have been kept in the 
form in which they have been re- 
ceived, and in a little while the in- 
stitution has found itself an unwill- 
ing speculator in doubtful securities. 
As a general principle, therefore, it 
is sound policy for any institution to 
cash in its bequests as rapidly as pos- 
sible where they are of a doubtful 
nature. It may often prove that they 
have been sold too cheaply, but on the 
other hand, it often occurs that by 
holding them they become entirely 
worthless. 


Investment Yields 


It will thus be seen that after all, 
institutional investing involves a 
pretty thorough knowledge of all of 
the fundamental factors which affect 
investment values in general. Where- 
as the bank or other type of institu- 
tion, whether operated for money 
making or not, must necessarily con- 
fine its investment selections to high 
grade issues, the best judgment can- 
not be exercised without having full 
knowledge of general business and 
financial trends. Investors in Lib- 
erty bonds know well that during the 
past five years there have been times 
when the purchase of these bonds was 
wise and also times when it was much 
better to keep their capital liquid or 
defer purchases. Even the very high 
grade obligations of short term vari- 
ety fluctuate to a considerable extent 
during certain periods, and it is for 
the institution to use intelligence in 
connection with cycle movements of 
this kind. 

Furthermore, an important consid- 


Two-Line Editorials 


Looks Ahead 


Don’t figure on any Summer slump 
bu siness-wise. 


—_ vw 
“More orders than cars’ is the 


condition reported by various makers 
of popular automobiles. 


onions 
The cost of living is becoming a 
trifle easier. Living, ditto. 
—- we 
Make your vacation reservations 


early. 
—R— 


“England Returns to Gold Basis.” 
John Bull traditionally is broad- 
based. 

— RF 


The recent rainfall in Texas was 


a windfall. 
— 2— 


Rents, which have been skyscrap- 
ing, should soon begin to come down 
at least a little. 


— ZR 


The Hindenburg line will probably 
prove astonishingly straight. 


wo 


The seven-day work-week is 


heathenish, not American. Away 
with it! 
ew 
Significant: “Soviet Decree Lets 
Peasants Hire Hands.” 


—e— 


The I. C. C. refuses to allow a 
road anything, in tts valuation, for 
“gotng value.” That’s going too far. 


and Around 


Lower money rates are conducwe 
to a higher securities market. 


—R-— 


Whatever our farmers may need 

it 1s not more credit, more debts. 
— w— 

Mexico is to return her railroads 
to private operation. Mexico clearly 
is getting back to sanity. 

—- $8 — 

A Warning: “William M. Wood's 
Reign as Textile King Ends.’ Thus 
passes another autocrat. 

Sterling has justified its name. 

— Pw 

Russia is again holding out bait to 
attract capital. Will capital be foolish 
enough to bite? 

—ZR— 
America must have ships. Private 
ownership is preferable. 
— vy — 
Oil won't always be superabundant, 
—R-— 

Steel houses costing less than 
$2,000 are being built in England. Is 
the idea worth stealing? 

—R— 

Pullman is building airships. Will 
this news make Pullman stock rise? 
— PR 

There will be no stampede to lend 
money to Germany. 

—2R— 

Decline of steel and coal produc- 

tion in Britain is ominous. 
—R-— 
Don’t sell the United States short. 








eration for the institution investor is 
to take full recognition of invest- 
ment yields. Too often do investors 
forget that as bonds approach 
maturity their yield is directly af- 
fected, and that, by a wise and care- 
iul study cf conditions, they can 
often realize on an investment on a 
better basis than had been originally 
planned. As an instance, take the 
case of a high grade railroad bond 
like Michigan Central 4s, due 1929. 
Six years ago these bonds, while un- 
deniably high grade, were selling be- 
low 80. They had ten years to run, 
and therefore the purchaser at that 
time had a splendid ten-year invest- 
ment insuring him a large income to 
maturity, as the principal would be 
payable at par in 1929. But in 1924, 
or five years prior to maturity, these 


bonds had risen to only a few points 
below their par value. Consequently, 
the investor who purchased the bond 
at 80 in 1919 would find it far more 
profitable to cash in at 97 in 1924, 
rather than hold the bond for par in 
1929. By 1924 the bond had risen 
seventeen points from the cost figure, 
and during the period from 1924 to 
1929 it cannot possibly rise over 
three points more. 

Problems of this type constantly 
come up with the high grade investor, 
and efficient investment methods re- 
quire that they be given careful and 
expert attention. 

This is the fifteenth of a series on 
the fundamentals of the science of 
investing, by John Moody, noted m- 
vestment authority. The next article 


—“Investment Policies for Business 
Men”’—will appear in an early issue. 








Where Railroad Management 


MERICAN railroads are im- 
A pressive in innumerable ways 
—in the matter of safety, in 
adherence to schedule, in their ability 
to meet the demands of almost every 
occasion that arises. In everything 
that calls for the exercise of a 
superbly efficient mechanism, the 
railroads are “there.” 
That is to their everlasting credit. 
What is not to their credit is that 
they have not been equally successful 
in the field of public relations. In 
that important field, railroad man- 
agement has failed and failed lament- 
ably. Few railroad managers—and 
fewer railroads—are liked by 
the public. 


Is Failing 
By James M. Campbell 


but by adopting as a permanent policy 
these two principles: 


1. To co-operate with producers in 
ways that tend to increase production; 


2. To co-operate with producers in an 
effort to find markets for the things 
that are produced. 


The conception of all but a very 
few railroad managers is that their 
interest in and obligation to produc- 
ers begins and ends with the safe 
and reasonably quick movement of 
products. If the policy outlined 
above were adopted, the railroads’ 
interest in the producer would be 
much deeper than it is. It would be- 


of our factories has increased seven- 
fold—yes, more than that. We are 
the foremost manufacturing nation, 
But, great as is the consumptive ca- 
pacity of our people, it is not great 
enough to absorb the billions upon 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods 
which our factories turn out in ever- 
increasing quantity. 

We are, in many lines of business, 
uncomfortably close to the saturation 
point. What does that mean? Three 
things : 

- 1. Production must be reduced; 


2. Production costs must be les- 
sened ; 


or 
3. New markets must be 








The belief is general that, 
with hardly an exception, 
railroad managers think only 
in terms of the railroad with 
which they are connected— 
that, whenever a matter in 
which the railroads and the 
public are jointly interested 
comes up for consideration, 
the railroad manager’s atti- 
tude, almost always, is, “How 
will this affect us?” Seldom 
is it, “How will this affect the 
state or the community or the 
country, as a whole?” 

Such an attitude might 
have been justified—or, at 
least, explained—by condi- 
tions which prevailed thirty 
or forty years ago. At that 
time, exploitation was the 
keynote of railroad manage- 


Service—Sooner 
and Later 


found for the things we 

make. 

It is not within the prov- 
ince of railroad management 
to tell manufacturers that 


R AILROADS have long been 

interested in populating their 
territories and dotting their lines 
with industrial plants. But, after 
people and factories have moved 
in, little attention has been given 
to how they fared. And yet rail- 
road freight flows in full volume 
only when factories are busy and 


they must cut down produc- 
tion or reduce production 
costs. But, I maintain, rail- 
road managers can do very 
much more than they are do- 
ing to help producers find 
markets for the things they 
produce. I do not mean man- 
ufacturers only, but farm- 
ers, fruit-growers, miners, 


people are prosperous. 
In this article, Mr. Campbell 
takes the railroads to task for 
failing to help the producer, not 
only to produce more, but also 
to find more and better markets. 


lumbermen, and many others 
as well. 

As a matter of fact, the 
manufacturer does not, or- 
dinarily, need help in the mat- 
ter of finding markets. Usu- 
ally he has his own well-or- 
ganized sales force, and he 


ment. It is not, to-day. And Railroad service, he _ thinks, advertises. The other classes 
whether railroad managers should “begin sooner and end have no sales force, and they 
realize it or not, the plain fact later.” do not advertise. They are 


is that if government owner- 
ship, with all its attendant 








in the kindergarten class in 











selling. 





evils, is to be avoided, the 
railroads must be managed 
primarily for the benefit of the public. 
Railroad managers must learn to 
think socially—not in terms of this, 
that, or the other railroad, but in 
terms of society as a whole. They 
must realize that they cannot prosper 
if the people and the communities 
they serve are not prosperous. And 
it is entirely practicable for every 
large and most small railroads to do 
very much more than they are doing 
to make prosperous the people and 
communities they serve—not by low- 
ering freight rates (which are, in 
most cases, low enough), not by giv- 
ing better service (nine times in ten, 
the service is entirely satisfactory), 


gin sooner and end later. The cost, 
to a railroad which had organized 
itself to do this sort of thing, would 
be negligible. The benefit to the pro- 
ducer might be very great. But even, 
as would happen frequently, if the 
producer were not benefited, he 
would appreciate the fact that the 
railroad he patronized was willing 
and able to help him, if he needed 
help. 

One thing that must not be forgot- 
ten is that, during the last thirty 
years or so, the United States has 
been changed from an agricultural to 
an industrial country. In those same 
thirty years the value of the output 


There, it seems to me, is 

the railroads’ opportunity— 

not merely to transport foodstuffs, 

metals, timber, etc., but to be an im- 

portant and necessary link in the 
chain of distribution. 

Let us see how this would work 
out. I am, we'll say, a Georgia 
peach-grower, or an Oregon lumber- 
man, or the owner of a coal mine in 
Pennsylvania. In my section are 
scores, perhaps hundreds of other 
men who are peach-growers, or lum- 
bermen, or owners of coal mines. 


We know that somebody, some- 
where, can use our fruit or our lum- 
ber or our coal. But we do not know 
how to get in touch with him. With 
(Continued on page 190) 
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Are You Resigned 
O be resigned—self-satisfied, 


contented,— will result in 
cold comfort some hot day— 

No successful man is satisfied— 
he may be gratified, but never sat- 
isfied— 

The most powerful narcotic is 
self-satisfaction— 

The moment a man settles down 
and is satisfied with the amount 
of business he is doing, he drinks 
the hemlock— 

The urge to surpass yesterday 
and be a bigger, better man to-day, 
is always present in the man who 
is forging ahead— 

Satisfaction is Stagnation— 

Your “winter of discontent” will 
be twelve months long if you fail 
to keep up the fire of increased 
purpose— 

This old world has millions of 
men stuck in the mud of satis- 
faction—The Leader. 

x x x 


Men are of two classes—those 
who do their best work to-day and 
forget about it, and those who 
promise to do their best to-morrow 
and forget about it—The Kodak 
Magazine. 

x * x 


If wrinkles must be written 
upon our brows, let them not be 
written upon the heart. The spirit 
should never grow old—James A. 
Garfield. 

x * * 


I believe in elimination by sub- 
stitution. I believe in driving out 
bad thoughts by immediately 
thinking of something good.— 
Knox. 

x * 


The question for each man to 
settle is not what he would do if 


-he had means, time, influence, and 


educational advantages, but what 
he will do with the things he has. 
—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 








| WIN A PRIZE 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 
will be printed. 




















The Quarrelsome Trio 


When you hark to the voice of the 
knocker, 
As you list to his hammer fall, 
Remember the fact 
That the knocking act 
Requires no brains at all. 


When you list to the growl of the 
growler 
As you hark to his ceaseless growl, 
You will please recall 
That a dog is all 
It takes for an endless howl. 


As you watch for the kick of the 
kicker, 
As you notice his strenuous kick, 
You'll observe the rule 
That a stubborn mule 
Is great at the same old trick. 


The knocker, the growler, the kicker, 
Fault-finders, large and small, 
What do they need 
For each day’s deed? 
No brains, no sense—just gall. 
—L. G. 


Modern industry with its great 
combinations and great aggregations 
of both capital and employees has 
necessarily brought many new prob- 
lems for solution in our effort to 
work out a righteous human re- 
lationship. These new conditions 
made necessary new rules of con- 
duct. Many of these have already 
become well established and are be- 
lieved to have been productive of 
good. But there still exists a con- 
siderable area, sometimes designated 
as a twilight zone, in which the 
proper standard of action is as yet 
undetermined.—Charles M. Schwab. 


* * * 


If you are an easy mark you 
will soon be rubbed out of exis- 
tence.—Confidence. 


* * * 


That man is strong—a real man 
—who can fill the place in the world 
his efforts have earned for him, no 
matter if it be less exalted than he 
had dreamed of and hoped for. 
Professor Hadley of Yale has said 
that the ability to take and fill the 
place awarded by competition con- 
stitutes the test and measure of a 
man.—A. Henry. 

From A. Henry, Cleveland, O. 
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Life and Business 


I don’t know any life better 
than that of the honorably suc- 
cessful business man. To have en- 
dured early hardships with forti- 
tude, to have overcome difficulties 
by perseverance, to have conduct- | 
ed and developed a large business, 
useful in itself and giving employ- 
ment to many; to have achieved 
position, fortune, independence 
and influence, to have established 
a character above reproach, to 
have accumulated the esteem and 
confidence and friendship of one’s 
fellows, and to have gained all 
this in the world without sacrific- 
ing the soul to avarice or starving 
the heart into hardness: I say that 
he who has so lived, has nobly 
lived—David B. Forgan. 

x * x 

The man who follows the crowd 
will never be followed by a crowd. 
—Donnell. 

-o -* 

When the average citizen is as 
careful about how public funds are 
spent as he is about spending his 
private salary, we will not hear any 
more about government extrava- 
gance.—Secretary Mellon. 

. = = 

Some people are always worrying 
about their money, others are always 
worrying about the money they do 
not have; one is just as badly off 
as the other.—Anon. 

From W. a, Maymost, N. J. 


Luck always seems to favor the 
man who doesn’t count on it.—The 
Ausable News. 


x ok Ox 
Wherever you find patience, 
fidelity, honor, kindness, truth, 


there you will find respectability, 
however obscure and lowly men 
may be.—H. W. Beecher. 


A Gext 


5) e that mill Love life, and see 
good days, let him refrain 
his tongue from evil, and his lips 
that they speak uo guile—1 Peter 
3:10 . 
From K. B. Norswing, Fuller- 
ton, Cal. What is your favorite 


text? “Forbes Epigrams” is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 




















“With all thy Getting, get Understanding” 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


Vacations for wage earners have proved both popular 
with workers and profitable for employers. Unfortu- 
nately, the majority of large employers have not yet fol- 
lowed the example set by numbers of progressive cor- 

porations. I don’t know of a single 


ARRANGE company that has abandoned vaca- 
VAEAEIONS i earners after having 
FOR WAGE tions for wage g 
EARNERS tried the experiment. But I do 

know many that are delightec 


with the fruits they have garnered. Under some of the 
plans vacations with pay have to be “earned” by good 
behavior, by punctuality, by regularity, by faithful per- 
formance of duties, etc. Some concerns regulate the 
length of vacations by the length of service. Others 
grant a vacation uniform for all, regardless of length of 
service or the record of the worker. So far as can be 
judged, the best results have come where the treatment 
has been accepted as most liberal. 

Because there is no scarcity of workers this season, 
there may be temptation to give little or no thought to 
introducing vacations in plants where the plan has not 
already been adopted. Employers should not be short- 
sighted. By waiting until their action has all the earmarks 
of selfish expediency, they will gain nothing but the con- 
tempt of their workers. 
quickly. 


He gives twice who gives 
Vacations for wage earners surely are coming. 
It will be better to be leaders than laggards. 

+ 2 


The world is like a bank. It pays interest on what we 
lend and exacts interest on what we borrow. 
* * * 


By selecting Field Marshal von Hindenburg as Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Germany has aroused fresh suspi- 
cions regarding her intentions to live up to the Treaty 
of Versailles and to carry out the terms of the Dawes 


Plan. History reveals that war 
GERMANY heroes have often captured the 
po imagination of nations. The United 
HER STEP States chose General Grant as 


President after the Civil War and 
France elected Marshal McMahon President of the Re- 
public following the Franco-Prussian War. Let us not 
judge Germany too harshly. Let us not pre-judge her 
intentions. Hindenburg’s powers as President will be 
circumscribed. It is hardly conceivable that he will scheme 
to overthrow the Republic and attempt to restore the 
Hohenzollern dynasty. It is more likely that he will prove 
a strictly constitutional President. It may even be that 
he will be able to do more to rehabilitate the Fatherland 
than any other candidate would have been able to do. 
The German people must not, however, shut their eyes to 
the fact that their action has aroused international ques- 
tionings. They have brought themselves anew to the bar 
of world opinion. What the verdict will be will depend 
upon Germany’s conduct from’ now on. 


Many rich men are encountering trouble in bringing 
up their sons. Other rich men are becoming apprehen. 
sive as their sons pass from boyhood to young manhood, 
How one rich father is successfully handling his young 

son contains a suggestion which 


HOW TO other rich men should know about. 
—— The boy has been away at schod 
SONS 


long enough to find out just how 
much it costs him to live. Father 
and son talked over the idea of fixing a monthly allow. 
ance to cover all living expenses, including clothes, board, 
entertainment, etc., but not to include any doctors’ bills, 
They had no difficulty in arriving at a sum agreeable to 
both—incidentally, it was quite a modest sum. 

By and by the father, anxious to train the youth for 
his future responsibilities, had another talk with him. He 
told the son that he proposed to hand over to him a lump 
sum which, invested judiciously, would yield him his 
monthly allowance. The son was thrilled by this token 
of confidence in him. The money having been duly de- 
posited with a trust company in the youth’s name, he 
asked his father whether it would be advisable to invest 
in such-and-such securities. The father refused to take 
the responsibility of expressing an opinion, but suggested 
that he talk things over with the officers of the bank. This 
the youth did and, without further consultation with his 
father, proceeded to make various investments. After, 
but not before, making his purchases he sent the facts to 
his father. And now this young man follows with keen 
interest what is going on in the investment field. 

“Later on,” the father told me, “I may turn over more 
money to him for investment, so as to give him broader 
opportunity to build up a bank account by the exercise of 
judgment in selecting investments. In this way, I am 
hopeful that when the time comes for him to receive what 
will one day come to him, he will not be carried off his 
feet or lose his head, but will look upon the wise invest- 
ing of money as a matter of course. By giving him more 
and more scope as he reaches manhood, he will have an 
opportunity to learn both how to spend and how to save 
money. Then, it will be no new thing for him, it will be 
no new sensation to have the investing and spending and 
saving of a considerable amount of money.” 

Does not this appeal to you as being a most sensible 


system for handling youths destined to come into posses- 
sion of fortunes? 


* * * 
Dificulties melt under white-heat enthusiasm. 
* * x 


Few men become shining lights without first having 
had to undergo a lot of rubbing the wrong way. 
* 


e « 
Others can give you a chance. You alone can take it. 
$s * 


A modest amount of water can turn the biggest dynamo 
if it lands with enough force. 
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FORBES for May 15, 1925 


The most serious railroad receivership in the history 
of America. ‘That is an accurate description of the Chi- 
Milwaukee & St. Paul fiasco. The total securities 


cago, ; 

of the 11,000 mile system approximate two-thirds-of-a- 
billion dollars, the stockholders 

AMERICA’S far exceed 20,000 and the bonds 

WORST are held by other thousands. 

RAILROAD 

RECEIVERSHIP Twenty years ago St. Paul stock 


was accounted gilt-edged; it sold 
as high as $200 a share. Throwing the road into bank- 
ruptcy sent these same shares under $4. Even the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford tragedy didn’t parallel 
this. 

Very naturally, widespread disappointment and indig- 
nation have been incited. Assuming that resort to the 
courts was inevitable, it is most regrettable that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which not only is the Gov- 
ernmental body responsible for handling railway affairs, 
but was responsible for inducing the Government to ex- 
tend financial assistance to the St. Paul, was not con- 
sulted before the drastic action was taken. This failure 
to lay the proposed step before the Commission has 
encouraged the circulation of all sorts of rumors and 
inuendos from Washington. “Wall Street bankers” have 
come in for a fresh deluge of condemnation, condemna- 
tion which would have been largely avoided if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had been officially ac- 
quainted with all the facts and had suggested no other 
way out. 

Sensational headlines featuring “Rumors of Looting” 
have been published by newspapers which usually avoid 
such sensationalism when unable to furnish anything re- 
sembling facts. Nothing has yet transpired to show that 
the St. Paul System was wrecked by dishonesty. The 
foresight of the different capitalistic interests that have 
at various stages dominated the St. Paul has proved not 
as good as the hindsight of the current critics. My own 
opinion, after being shown the discomfiting financial facts 
by insiders, is that a receivership probably could not have 
been avoided. But 1 do feel that it is most unfortunate 
that the Government’s railroad body, the I. C. C., was 
not taken into counsel before so momentous a course 
was determined upon. I hope, in a later issue, to take up, 
in a fundamental way, “The Lesson of the St. Paul Re- 
ceivership.” 

.. oe 


At work, let yourself go. At play, don’t let yourself 
go—too far. 
i -* 

A millionaire business man said to me, “I don’t envy 
Henry Ford his enormous fortune half so much as I envy 
him his popularity.” Many rich men feel the same way. 
Why is Ford the most popular multi-millionaire America 
has ever produced? It certainly is 
not because he has given away 
money lavishly. It certainly is not 
because his annual profits have 
been moderate. It certainly has 
not been because he has never said an unkind word about 
anyone. Nor is it because he has rendered public or 
patriotic services beyond those of any other citizen of 
large affairs. 

Here are the main reasons why Henry Ford is far 


ONE LESSON 
BUSINESS MEN 
SHOULD LEARN 
FROM FORD 
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more popular than most millionaires: He early made a 
hit with the working classes by voluntarily raising wages 
to a level which was universally regarded as very gen- 
erous. As a youth and young man he went through ex- 
veriences common to the great majority of American 
lads. He freely rubbed shoulders with ordinary folks, 
and after he began to make a lot of money he still re- 
mained most democratic and accessible. In business he 
proclaimed that his fixed principle was to reduce prices 
whenever possible, and it is accepted by all that he has 
always practised this principle. 

He was never accused: of seeking to obtain special 
tariff or other political favors, nor was he ever suspected 
ot attempting to corrupt lawmakers. He ground the life 
out of no competitors, nor did he seek to build up a 
monopoly by forcing or buying out rivals. No stock-job- 
bery has entered into the financing of his business, nor 
has he ever been suspected of utilizing inside knowledge 
to play the stock market profitably against those not so 
well informed. He has never held himself aloof or 
adopted a condescending attitude towards the public. 
While he has given out less information about the 
financial facts of his company than most corporations 
give out, Ford has never made the mistake, which many 
other leaders have, of giving the cold shoulder to the rep- 
resentatives of the press. 

His love of birds and other simple things of life won 
him many friends. His domestic life made a strong ap- 
peal in many homes. His application to business and his 
habit of doing his holiday-making at home instead of 
cutting a wide swath in European capitals also made a 
favorable impression upon the minds of ordinary people. 
fis hostile attitude towards Wall Street bankers won 
applause from those who do not understand the tre- 
mendously important and vital part Wall Street bankers 
play in developing this nation’s resources. His frequently 
expressed views about wealth and how it should be 
used for increasing opportunities for remunerative em- 
ployment added greatly to his popularity. His honesty 
and integrity have never been questioned. The very mis- 
takes he has made—and he has made some notorious ones. 
—have served to bring him closer to other mortals con- 
scious that they have made mistakes. 

Above all, Henry Ford has made possible all the joys 
of possession of an automobile by millions of families 
who, but for Ford, might to-day be dodging, not riding 
in cars. 

Ford and his personality, his principles, his practices, 
his democracy, his accessibility, could be profitably 
studied by other capitalistic and business leaders, for if 
the public attitude towards all rich men were the same 
as its attitude towards Ford, most of this country’s eco- 
nomic problems could be solved promptly and with great 
profit to every class in the country. 


ee 
Remember, we all have to go through valleys. 
i 2 


The respectable person is he or she who respects the 
rights and feclings of others. 


* * * 


A radiant spirit can illumine the drabest toil. 
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When the number of investors was relatively small, 
decisions by courts and by regulatory bodies against cor- 
porations usually were widely applauded. But an evolu- 
tion, almost a revolution, has occurred. The number of 
investors has multiplied enormously. As a consequence, 


their rights are receiving more 
INVESTORS consideration. The decision hold- 
— ing the “Dollar Gas Law” in New 
PROTECTION York City confiscatory, is sympto- 


matic. State railway commissions, 
public utility commissions and other regulatory bodies 
have learned that it is now politic to take into considera- 
tion the fact that corporations no longer consist of a 
handful of rich individuals or bankers, but are owned by 
thousands and thousands of citizens—and voters. In 
most parts of the country little complaint is now heard 
against the attitude of official regulators. The almost 
universal disposition is to be scrupulously fair to all, to 
the public, to consumers, to corporations and their stock- 
holders. 

All this means. that investors are better protected 
than in the past. That this fact is coming to be generally 
recognized is indicated by the phenomenal increase in the 
number of ordinary householders now subscribing for 
securities in utility and other legitimate enterprises. Had 
this development not set in, it is difficult to analyze how 
or where enough capital would have been found to cope 
with the rapidly increasing demand for facilities and 
products necessitated by the growth of our population 
and the consequent call for more and more of the neces- 
saries and comforts of daily life. 

It is difficult for one who studies econemics to be a 
skeptic. 

* * * 


To hit the nail on the head it isn’t necessary to have 
your hammer always out. 


x * * 


Every taxpayer should welcome the news that Presi- 
dent Coolidge has instituted an investigation of some 
forty “independent” Government agencies now feeding 
from the public trough. In the old, easy-going days at 

Washington, before a budget sys- 


ABOLISH tem was installed, politicians were 
USELESS able to hatch endless sinecures for 
GOVERNMENT ; ‘ 
AGENCIES their henchmen. It was a case in 


Congress of “scratch my back and 
I'll scratch yours.” An unconscionable number of barna- 
cles consequently have fastened themselves upon the Ship 
of State. President Coolidge proposes to pry them loose. 
Any opposition he may encounter from interested legis- 
lators can be quickly crushed by an expose of the facts. 
The row which disrupted the Shipping Board and led 
to an appeal to the courts by a minority of the members 
suggests that the usefulness of this Government agency 
is ended. If the Board cannot settle questions it was 
organized to settle, then it is not worth its keep. The be- 
havior of the minority is indicative of spite. It would be 
the irony of fate if its spiteful conduct led to its sever- 
ance from the public payroll. In the fact that President 
Coolidge has interested himself in the rumpus lies hope 
that he will find it possible to dispense with this expen- 
sive Government agency along with many others. 
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Employers usually have reason to complain mos 
about those workers who complain most. Worker; 
who have the right attitude towards their job, who 
are animated by enthusiasm, who are determined ty 

do their very best, are so ip. 


CHEERFUL terested in striving to achieve 
WORKERS : . 

USUALLY that they have neither time Nor 
BEST inclination to whine. A little ex. 


tra work means nothing to the 
employee who is eager to render the greatest pos. 
sible amount of service, whereas a little extra work 
is regarded as a terrible nuisance by the employee 
who wants to do the least possible amount of work. 
Promotion awaits the employee who radiates cheer. 
fulness, not the employee who spreads gloom and 
dissatisfaction. Every employer desires to have his 
organization function smoothly and harmoniously, 
It cannot function smoothly and harmoniously if ex- 
ecutives and others are perpetually grouchy. A 
grouchy boss incites grouchiness among his subordi- 
nates. Doctors tell us that cheerfulness is an invalu 
able aid to health. Cheerfulness is also an invalu- 
able aid to promotion. 

* * * 
To get on, never fly off the handle. 


* * * 


A young boy who pitches for his High School base- 
ball team was eagerly asked, on returning home, how the 
game went. He explained that the game was lost through 
faulty playing by the rest of the team. “If I had had 


better backing our team would 
WE ARE ALL have won, for the other fellows 
INTERESTED ° 
CHIEFLY IN landed all their runs through bad 
WINNERS playing by our players,” he began 


to explain. The members of his 
family and a number of school chums briefly expressed 
sympathy and showed no aptitude for further excuses. 
It was enough that the home team had lost. A week later 
the same boy again pitched and his team won. This time 
family and school friends wanted to know all about the 
game, about who made the runs, how many hits ke al- 
lowed, what spectacular plays there were, etc., etc. 
Everybody listened intently. Everybody was enthusiastic. 

Is it not the same in the game of life? Are we not all 
more interested in winners than in losers? And is it not 
well that this‘is so? Failure can and often does play a 
useful part; but it is the victories, the triumphs, the suc- 
cesses which lead the world to progress and prosperity. 
We do not want to learn how to fail; we want to learn 
how to win, how to succeed. To read about the career of 
anyone who has lost out in life tends to depress us; when 
we read about a man who valiantly fought and overcame 
obstacles and finally triumphed, we are fired with ambi- 
tion and determined to strive to do likewise. 

This is one reason why “Forbes” delights in securing 
such intimate life stories as that of Clarence Dillon, which 
is published at length in this issue. Realizing the tonic 
effect of such character sketches, an increasing number 
of progressive chief executives of business organizations 
are now presenting subscriptions to “Forbes” to their im- 
portant associates. Men grow on what they feed. 


. * * * 
To ring the bell, ring true. 
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Elephant: 


THE FAKE MOUSE 
“Gosh! How that thing had me scared!” 





Fac-simile of check for $146,000,000, representing the cash consideration in the huge deal which gave Dillon, Read & 
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Company control of the famous Dodge Brothers automobile works. 


Clarence Dillon, the Man 
Who Bought Dodge 


(Continued from page 166) 


the firm name became Dillon, 
Read & Company. 

What were the first things Mr. 
Dillon did in his new capacity? 

Immediately he was made head 
of the firm he elevated to a part- 
nership his life-long friend, Bill 
Phillips, and when the firm name 
was changed he took in William 
A. Read, Jr., as a partner. More 
recently, Mr. Dillon brought into 
his family of partners another col- 
lege classmate, Ralph H. Bollard, 
and also Duncan Read, the latter, 
although very young, having al- 
ready exhibited many of the traits 
and talents of his father. And 
when he took over control of 
Dodge Brothers, the first thing he 
did was to make E. G. Wilmer a 
member of his firm. 

Since 1920 Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany have done still bigger things 
than were done during the pre- 
vious long and eventful history of 
the house. It was founded as 
Vermilye & Company in 1832 and, 
for many years, whenever the City 
of New York needed funds, Ver- 
milye & Company supplied them 
and then sold the necessary 
amount of bonds. The house was 
the New York agent for Jay 
Cooke & Company in the sale of 
United States Government bonds 
during the Civil-War, later becom- 
ing one of the most important 
dealers in gold bullion. In subse- 
quent years the firm became lead- 
ers in the issuance of municipal 
bonds. One or two changes in the 
composition and name of the 


house took place in the early years 
of the present century. The big 
figure that emerged was William 
A. Read. 

In 1914, at a time when bonds 


were not in demand, New York 
State announced an issue of $51,- 
000,000. There was much head- 
shaking over the outlook for their 
reception. A sensation was crea- 
ted when William A. Read & Com- 
pany and Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
purchased the whole amount and 
successfully disposed of them by 
noon the following day. A few 
months later the same combina- 
tion was awarded some $66,000,- 
000 NewYork State bonds on a bid 
which exceeded the average of all 
other bids by .0003 of 1 per cent., 
or about $2,387. Mr. Read was 
equally successful in negotiating 
railroad bond issues and in induc- 
ing estates, wealthy individuals 
and others to buy such securities 
instead of confining their invest- 
ments to municipal issues. 


Important Flotations 


An idea of the magnitude of the 
financing done by Dillon, Read & 
Company can be gathered from 
the fact that their scores of flota- 
tions have included, in rapid suc- 
cession, such offerings as these: 

$85,000,000 for the Government 
of Brazil; $81,000,000 for the 
Canadian National Railways; $57,- 
500,000, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company; $15,000,000, Great Con- 
solidated Electric Power Company 
of Japan; 75,000,000 guilders, King- 
dom of Netherlands; $35,000,000, 
Republic of Poland; $25,000,000, 
Standard Oil of California; $27,- 
500,000, Steel & Tube Company of 
America ; $12,000,000, Thyssen Iron 
& Steel Company of Germany; 
$40,756,000, Union Oil Company of 
California; $25,000,000, U. S. & 
Foreign Securities Company. 

What Clarence Dillon accom- 
plished in rescuing the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company was, in 
my judgment, a more notable, a 
more brilliant, a more epochal 
achievement than his more-adver- 


tised acquisition of Dodge Broth- 
ers. It was Dillon’s wizard-like 
salvaging of Goodyear which pro- 
claimed to the higher circles of 
finance that a genius of the first 
rank had appeared. 

Briefly, Goodyear owed $100, 
000,000. A receivership at that 
critical time—the beginning of 
1921—would have precipitated in- 
calculable calamity. But Wall 
Street saw no alternative, no pos- 
sible means of averting such a 
tragedy. Dillon was invited by a 
group of downtown bankers to 
join their counsels. At one time 
his firm had taken part in selling 
some Goodyear preferred but had 
refused to become associated with 
a later offering. 

After analyzing the situation, 
Dillon astounded the bankers by 
announcing that he would under- 
take to reorganize Goodyear with- 
out resort to the courts, without 
the catastrophe of a receivership. 

Veteran Wall Street wiseacres 
remarked among _ themselves, 
“Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” 

Dillon courageously arranged the 
underwriting of $100,000,000 new 
securities to’ save the situation. 
Banks that had secured loans, 
banks that had unsecured claims, 
merchandise creditors (of whom 
there were a staggering number), 
security holders, each and all were 
taken care of by cash payments or 
by the new securities issued. 

E. G. Wilmer, a young man who 
had worked in the legal depart- 
ment of the same company that 
Mr. Dillon started with in Mil- 
waukee and who had since made 2 
brilliant mark, was put in charge 
of the Goodyear works, and so 
ably did he handle the company 
that every bank, every merchan- 
dise creditor and everybody else 
was subsequently given cash in 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Ten Years 
of 
"| Progressive Eight-Cylinder Manufacture 
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e 
pia The human desire to own the best 
sjueggcesizs tke CADILLAC 
7 * 
th- 
“s Ser ORE than ten yearsago—after and today the doctrine of eight-cylinder 
of a 


VEY, 6] twelve years of motor car pro- superiority expounded and consistently 
st i : V ; duction and experimentation adhered to by Cadillac for ten years is ac- 


witheverytypeofengine—the cepted by practically the entire industry. 
builders of the Cadillac discov- 





But the fact which stands out in the minds 


a 2 ered that the finest performance was to be ; ile 

of obtained in a car of 90° V-type eight-cylin- of motor car buyers is that Cadillac is ten 
<a der design. years ahead in eight-cylinder manufacture. 
ul In August, 1914, thesecraftsmenintroduced In these ten years, scores of thousands of 
7 America’s first eight-cylinder motor car— Cadillac V-Type eight-cylinder cars have 
. the 90° V-8 Cadillac. peek ee . —- onchonn by wg 

v 

is Year after year they have devoted all of Pi i Z a ee ee 
“ their efforts to developing and improving 

| this car of their creation. Year after year In these ten years, to the best of our knowl- 
h they have seen it win greater and greater edge, no eight-cylinder Cadillac has ever 

esteem as the preferred automobile among worn out. 

L, — . wners and among owners of all 1, these ten years—dealing constantly with 
y sie ieiilt sean eight-cylinder problems, learning what to 
: Meanwhile, searching eagerly for every acceptand what toavoid, and holding virtu- 
: possible opportunity for refinement, Cadil- ally intact its organization of master engi- 


lac continued to improve upon Cadillac. neersand craftsmen— Cadillac hasaccumu- 
, aloes lated a fund of experience in eight-cylinder 
And then, in the greatest advance since in- manufacture unequaled in the industry. 
troducing the eight-cylinder principle, Cad- 
illac developed the V-63—vibrationless at All of this experience, concentrated in the 
all engine speeds—powerful, durable and Cadillac V- 63, has produced an automobile 
dependable—the climax of all eight-cylin- of outstanding merit—one which ranks, as 
der construction. This car has revolution- did its early forerunner, as America’s first 
ized motor car performance and design; _eight-cylinder motor car. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Micni can 


Division of General Metors Cerpoeration 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Whites 


Own 
Abbotts Aidasney Dairies, Inc... 


City of Akron, Ohio............ 
Akron Pure Milk Com Pany 
Alabama Coca-Cola Bottlin 
All Russia Zensky & Cities nion 
PO rere 
B. Altman & Com 
Amer. Aarerase 
American Baker 
American Can mpa 
American Chain Company coweae 
American Fruit Growers, Inc... 
American Gas & Electric Co..... 
American Ice Company......... 
American News Company... 
American Petroleum Company. 


American- Power & Light-Co.. 
American Public Service Co..... 
American Railway Express...... 
American Red Cross Society. 
American Reduction Company.. 
American Steel & Wire Company 
American Stores Company...... 
American Woolen Company. 
A.L.Ammen Transportation Co. 
Anchor Cartage Company 
Anderson Brothers............. 
Anglo-Mexican Petrol. Co., “om. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
State of Arizona. .... 
Arlington Mills.. .... 
*Armour & Company 





Company. 





40 
J.H. Ashdo wn Hardware Co., Ltd 
‘Aesoclated Bell Telephone Cos.. 


*Associated Dry Goods Corp.. 
GPE BEI, ce rcte bose cccssces 


Atlanta Baggage & Cab CGo.. 
Atlanta Chero-Cola Bottling Co. 
Atlanta Coca-Cola Bottling Co.. 
Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation 
Atlantic ae Co 
Atlas Powder Co a 

Austin Nichols & ompeay. Peniat 
Bacon Coal Company........... 
The Bailey Company..... Rats 
City of Baltimore.. ; 


L. Bamberger— & Gompe pany. 
Bang Supply Company eeu ore-6a:% 
Banner Grocers’ Baking Co..... 
N. Bantivoglio & Sons.......... 
Barker Brothers, Inc............ 
*Barnsdall Corporation. . 

The — Company 
REE, cacesssccgceeas 
Beaver Valley Service Company. 
Beechnut Packing Company.. 





Bekins Van & Geovege* Company 
Belgrano Autobus S. 

Benguet Auto Line............. 
Bernheim er-L eader Stores 
Bessemer Rc 


Comp: 
& F. Trucking CE 
William Bingham renee. . 
Bingham Stage Line. 
City of Birmingham........... 


Birmingham Chero-ColaBot.Co. 
Block & Kuhl Company...... 
Bloomingdale Brothers 

Blue Ridge Tr ansportation Co. 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc..... 

The H. C. Bohack Company.. 
The Borden Company.......... 
City of Boston.. 

Boston Coca-Cola ‘Bottling ‘Co.. 
Boston Elevated Railway Co.. 
Boutevard — Transportation Go.. 
Bourne-Fu ller Company..... 
George H. Bow man Company. . 
‘Bowman Dairy Company...... 
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22 
10 
20 
56 
54 


Bradford Baking One Sie 
Brandies Stores...... «ate. ae 
The Brandt Company.......... 41 
J.W. Brann on Sand & Gravel Co. 10 
Braun Lumber Company....... 10 
John Breuner Company........ 12 
& Russell Gompany. 17 
Department Store. . 31 
Trans portation Co... 11 
vision Corp. of N.Y... 10 
Daily Eagle........... 21 
mpany........ 12 
Mercantile Company 14 
Line Company. 34 
Company ee: ae 
Draper Baking Sangean: 10 
Parish, Louisiana........ 13 
of California... 87 
Baking Company.. 21 
Packing Corporation 20 
Petroleum Company. 18 
Transit Company... 48 
ruck Company.... r+} 
ING 04d eG s:0's%,d.0.5% il 
Wistar Somace eron Co., Inc...... i 
bell Coal OS eo  E 12 
ihe my Fane ll System.. 33 
aoe eas il Com pany.. yr} 
Canton Provision Company 17 
Canton Storage & Trausfes Co.. 15 
Capitol Garage Company....... 10 
Carbon Coal Poem aml Reickscoie 13 
R. E. Ca — & Sheil ecdoae 12 
Carolina Power + 3 Light 2. ae 11 
Carolina Public Service Go...... 13 
J. B. Carr Biscuit soenweng . . 12 
Garetens. Peckins Company. 10 
Carter Oil Company........... 22 
Casper Sloane Bus Lin Naso as a'e'ace 11 
Central Maine Power Company. Ili! 
Central Tor io Company..... 12 
handler & Rudd Company.... Iii 
hapin-Sacks — ans 62 
Chase Bag Comp “ 35 
jeek-Neat oe ecian 19 
hero- Cola Rettited Coonpaates 108 
The Chero-Cola Company...... 67 
Chicago Amer. & Herald- a 43 
Chicago Fire Brick Conipany. 20 
Chicago Fire Insurance ard. 13 
Chicago, N. Shore & Mil.R.R.Co. 28 
Saag Towel Company....... 19 
Chile adten tion Geeneens. oa 10 
H. B. Church Truck Service Co. 10 
Cia. Abastecedora de Leche... .. 10 
Cia. Nacional Construction..... 10 
Cia. Tranvais de Mexico........ 10 
Giacinnati Motor Terminals Co. 16 
‘Cities Service Company....... 113 
City Baking Company.......... 20 
Clty GF GRICOED...... 2.2 cccccce 135 
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City Ice Compe (Kansas City) 19 
City Ice & i ce. (Cincinnati) 19 
City Ice = Fuel Co. ao: 19 
Clark Trucking Company...... 12 
Clearing House Becca “Deliv. Co. 13 
City of Cleveland............... 213 
Cleve.-Ashta.-Conneaut — 1 
Cleve. Bidrs. Sup. & Brick Co.. 90 
The Cleveland Cartage Co...... 22 
Cleveland Coca-Cola BottlingCo. 32 
Cleveland Elee. Hluminating Co. 62 
Cleve.-Lorain- Sandusky BusCo. 11 
The Cleveland Press............ 20 
Cleveland Provision Company.. 35 
Cleveland Railway Company 33 
Cleveland Transf. & Cartage Co. 33 
Cleveland Trinidad Paving Co.. 14 
Cleveland & Sandusky Brew. Co. 30 
Cloverlands Dairy Products Co. 10 
*Coca-Cola apc ae 353 
The Goca-Gola Company. ...=--.: Hi 
The Coca-Cola Co., Ltd. (Canada) 73 
ae Is cs ances seceececee 13 
J.C. Coleman & Son........... 15 
Collins Hauling Company...... 20 
Colonial Ice Cream Company. 28 
State of Colorado . = 
Columbia Ice & Ice Cream Co... 11 
Columbia Stages............... 52 
Comar Oil Company............ 23 
R. H. Comey Company......:>: li 
Commercial Oil Company...... 10 
Commercial Transfer Company 13 
Commonwealth Fuel Co.,Inc... 55 
Commonwealth Pow. & Lt. Co.. 12 
The Connecticut Company..... 23 
State of Connecticut........... 67 
Connecticut Motor Transp. Co.. 15 
Consolidated Companies....... 38 
Consolidated Ice Company..... 11 
Consolidated Rendering Co..... 34 
Consort Coal Company......... 11 
Consumers Baking an el -- 20 
Consumers Dairy Company. 24 
Consumers Pie Company....... 17 
*Continental Baking ene. 21 
Continental Oil Company...... 123 
Coral Gables Utilities Company 34 
Cottage Creamery Company.. 14 
Walter J. Cox Company........ 10 
Grane Gompeny..:....:-::.-.-- 19 
Crescent Forward. & Transf.Co. 12 
uban Government............ 19 
Cudahy Packing rene pat aicieia 57 
John T. Cyaaisghom Se Siaaiase 35 
Cushman Sons, Inc............. 10 
County of Cuyahoga........... 17 
Dahi-Campbell Grocery Co.. 15 
Dannemiller Grocery Company. 12 
Darling & Company............ 26 
Thomas D’Attitto. ............. 20 
Davison Cartage Company...... 14 
The Dayton Company.......... 13 
De Haven Ice Cream Company. 10 
Denver Cab Company.......... 40 
City and County of Denver..... 11 
Louis Des Cognets....:......... 13 
Dill & Collins Company........ 11 
Dixie Construction Company... 19 
ee Pa eee 30 
Driscoll! Trucking Company. .:: -t1 
East Fayette Street a Line... 13 
East Ohio Gas Company..... 22 
East Side Mill & Lesbos Co. 15 
Eastern Torpedo Company. . 2 
Eastman Kodak Company...... 13 
Thomas W. Easton’s Sons...... 20 
T. Eaton Company, Ltd........ 26 
Eckenroth Sales Company...... 14 
Abraham Eisenberg Co., Inc.... 11 
*Electric Bond & Share Co... 45 
Electric Package Agency..... .. 14 
Emerick Motor Bus Company... 16 
Empire Baking Co.............. 22 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company... 13 
Ernst Fuel & Supply Company.. 11 
ee ee ANS °ks(0:5:'6'0) 6 0:5-8 0.0.4:8-00:0.0.00 21 
. ) ry ere 12 
Fair Haven Coal Company...... 11 
Fairmont Creamery Company... 55 
Fayette Baking Company...:.. 20 
Fenway Garage Company...... 15 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company... 17 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.... 12 
Fischer Baking Company....... 16 
Fischer Lime Parana Co..... 10 
Fleischmann Comp: . 21 
Florida Coca-Cola Rottling Co.. 12 
Florida Motor Transport Co..... 57 
yf  ” ” ren 38 
Fiy & Hobson Company...:.... 13 
Me, Ws oc oc 50.04.0010 00:00 6.0:0:00 15 
Foster & Eilelser, eae 15 
EQ ere 35 
Franklin is y aoe Company.. 33 
. a Gere 23 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc.. 25 
William Freihofer Baking Co 24 
Fujiya Hotel Garage....... 11 
Fuller Cleaning Company 12 
W. P. Fuller & Company......: 24 
Fullington Auto Bus ew 13 
County of Fulton, Georgia 
Frank Gaffney............. 15 
Satene Signal Oil Compan 17 
/’. UU Ue 14 
Garfield-Passaic Transit Co.. 15 
Gate City Dairy & Ice Cream Co. 10 
General Baking Company...... 229 
General Electric Company. . 22 
General Fire Extinguisher €o-. t1 
General Gas & Electric Corp.. 28 
General Petroleum Corporation 94 
Georgia Railway & Power Co.. 62 
State of Georgia................ 75 
Gerkins Oil Company.......... 13 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (Milw 15 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. im. .).. 94 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (Phila.).. 79 
- Glacier Park Transportation 52 
Globe Grain & Mitting Co.: >... 23 
Gloucester Auto Bus mpany. 24 
City of Gloucester.............. 16 
Adolf Gobel, Inc........+-....... 41 
Goeringer Construction Co..... 12 
Goff-Kirby Company........... 18 
Goldenr Ice Cream Company 19 
Golden Sheaf-Remar Baking Co. 20 
Golden State Auto Tours rp. 12 
Golden State Milk Products. 14 
z Gotsomitt: & Sons €ompany. 12 
Goodrich Company....... 12 
, LE Tire ubber Co 22 
Grasselli Chemical Comoune.. 21 
Gray Construction Compan 25 
Grays Harbor Ry., Lt. & Pow. Yeo. 12 
The Great Atlan. & Pac. TeaCo. 14 
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WHITE TRUCK FLEETS OF 


Again this year we publish a bigger, greater White Roll 


Call. 


evidence of White Truck leadership. 


Here, in open book, is the transportation history of 
837 of the country’s foremost truck owners—in all lines 
of business, all localities—operating 31,093 Whites of 
all models in fleets of /0 or more. 


It is the most convincing performance document 


in the field of motor transportation. It is indisputabk 


It shows an increase of 80 owners and 2,927 trucks over 
last year’s record. Normal business changes, mergers 
and reorganizations have caused a few fleets to decrease 
and others to lose their original ownership identity. 


In addition to the owners on the Roll Call, tens of thov.- 
sands of owners operate White fleets of less than 10 or 
single Whites. There are more White Trucks in service 
than trucks of any other high-grade make. 


These are facts—the soundest, safest guide to your own 








Whites 


Ow 
Great Northern Paper Company 
Great Southern re ye 
Greenfield Elec. Lt. & Pow. Go.. 
Greensboro Gas Company.. ‘ 
Greif Brothers Cooperage Co.. 
Gridley Dairy Company........ 
S. J. Groves & Sons Company. 
Gulf Production Company 
*Gulf Refining Company....... 
Gypsy Oil Company............ 


*Hadiley Furniture & Carpet Co. 
Sy IND one a stp yc scccc ce 
Halle Brothers Company....... 
Hammond Lumber Company. . 
W. T. Hardison & Company.... 
Hardware & Supply Co......... 
FO RBS OTT Te, 
Se SEL 4.6. 510:0:4'0.0:4:0:0:0:00.8:00 
RN 
C. F. Hathaway | RES 


Hauser Packing Company...... 
Haverty Furniture Company... 
awaii County, T. H........... 
awaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd... . 
echt Bros. & Company........ 
H. J. Heinz Oe Ee 
& Junge Company..... 
ercules Powder Compan 
Peter Herkner Trucking 
Hershey ~ soeeranad Company.. 
Hos FS 
wood. Wakefieid Company.. 
Hidieab on teeta oo Line..... 
gbee Company.......... 
Hildebrandt Peovidhan os a 
* G. Hill Grocery Company. . 
itchner Biscuit Company 
H. B. Hol 






























ane Kohn & Company. . : 




















L. & W. Co. of Fla... 
Hotel Co., Ltd.....: 
& DrayageCo.,. 










Packing Co...... 
Truck Company.. 
Refining Co...... 


Indtan Automobile a aa 

Indian Refining Company...... 
Indian Ter. Illuminating ¢ Oil Co. 
State of Indiana............... 
City of Indianapolis............ 
International Petroleum Co... . 








ned 
”97 


Whites 


Ow: 
International Petroleum Co.,Ltd 


Interstate Public Service Co..... 
Interstate Wholesale Grocers.-.. 
Interurban Transportation Co.. 
Iowa State Highway Com 
Iron City Sand Company....... 
Iron ae Leg oe Co.. 

County of Jackson, Mo......... 
Jahncke Service Company...... 
Jefferson County (Ala.)......... 
Jefferson Highway Transp’n Co. 


Jessup & Antrim Ice Cream Co. 
Jones Store Compan 


Julian Petroleum Corporation... 

Jump Housewrecking Company 
S. Kann Son’s Company........ 
Kansas City Power Light Co.. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Company 
Bente OF Mamses. ... 2. csccccce 
Kaufmann & Baer Company... 


Pas s...........-. se 
Kennicott-Patterson Transf. Co. 
- D. Kenny Company......... 
J. “Kenny Transfer Company. 
State of Kentucky 
NS ind nines 6:0:4:< 0008 
King County (Washingtea).. 
Kingan & Company............ 
Fig Wectcheastacher “ped Co.. 
B. & R. Knight, Inc......... 


~ H. Koester Bakery Company. 
Laclede Gas Light Company. . 

County of Lake ara Pe eae 

Lansbur, thie are 

Koch Company. ree 

J.Laub Baking Company...... 
Laundry Trucking Company.. 

rs — ES 55 ask 66,6 -0/0-0-0.00 

- Leath & Company..........- 

t William Oe eee 


Lewis-Chitty Company........- 
Fred T. Ley & Company 4 


Lilly White Gasoline Gomi 
Lincoln ao Storage 
Lit Brothers, In 
Livingston Bakin Company.. 
Frederick Loes ee - 
Re reer, 
Cabin Baking Goumenr. ea 
Bell Lumber ad 
’s a hey ompany ee 
pply Co.. 
fo Company.. 
Brewing Company. 
Creamery Com — 
Gas & Electric 
Ice & Cold Stor. Co. 
Railway Corp...... 
City of Los Angeles............- 
County of Los Angeles.........- 
State of Louisiana 
Louisville Railwa ee: 
City of Lowell (Mass.)........-- 
Pg | aa 


any. 







ned 
27 
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otor truck selection. Two pages of facts—in such 
,stounding numbers as to defy imitation. 


Jear after year these great, growing institutions invest 
illions of dollars in additional White Trucks. Their 
experience has taught them that they get the most 
money-earning miles from Whites. And this valuable 
experience is available free to anyone who will study 


he White Roll Call. 


Ve say again, as we said in 1924 . . . no other truck 


manufacturer has ever published such a volume of 


evidence of uninterrupted service at low cost. No other 
truck manufacturer can. 


* * * 


Let us send you free the complete White Roll Call booklet, 
tracing the building of these great White fleets year by 
year. The Roll Call has been growing steadily for 15 
years. Write the White Company, Cleveland, or request 
it of the branch office or dealer near you. 





















Whites Whites 
Owned Own 
Lutter Brick Company......... 10 National Casket Company...... 29 
acy & Company........ 21 National Ice & Cold ooman Co. 19 
Magnolia Petroleum Company. 97 National Ice Cream Company.. 10 
Mondel Brothers... .......cccee 45 ational Lamp Works (G. E.).. 10 
ational Refining Com ane > 8 











Manhattan Oil pecs Keine 13 





Caper Manta. P. £........ccce 15 Neal Fireproof Storage 
Marland Refining Company.... 40 N. O. 
A.C. Marshall Company....... 12 


Nelson Manufacturing Co. il 
ee 


Maryland State Roads Com..... 10 ee 3 
State of Massachusetts......... 60 Province of New Brunswick..... 19 
Massachusetts Baking Company 85 ca of New Hampshite....... - 18 
Material Cartage —— inte ee 18 . J. Newman Company....... 15 
May, Stern & Company..... 12 ba ES eeaes 10 
The May Company \Cleveiand 57 . A. Newmark Company...... 15 
The May Co. (Los Angeles)..... 30 New National Oil Company 8 
McCreery & Company......... 21 New Orleans Public Service, "hie. 53 
Estate of Po ee 2 13 City of New Orleans............ 67 

cGowan Brothers Company... 14 oe ee ere 711 
G.M. McKelvey Company...... 22 State.ct Now Werk. . .......6.-.> 11 
The C. L. McLain Company. . 10 New York American & Journal. 41 


McMahon Transportation Ca... 20 N. Y. Board of Fire Underwriters 21 











McQuesten & Lewis 11 *New York Central Railroad Co. 20 

. 3 ae eee oo a N. Y. Linen Sup. & Laundry Co. 28 
Wm. J. Meehan & Brother..... 13 New York State pareve Peo 4.00 23 
Memphis Power & Light Co.. 10 City of oo | SPP 10 
The Mengel Company.......... 11 Noonan B Material Co.,Inc. 12 
“Mercantile Stores Company... 49 Norfolk Ice Delivery Corp....... 10 
Merchants’ Transfer Company. 20 Norfolk low sag Bus Corporation. 12 
George E. Merrick.............. 31 Oe OE aaa aaa, 10 
Mesaba Transportation Co.. 19 *North ienestean Company.. 16 


Metropolitan Coal Co: aay. 20 


mp: State of North Carolina....... 77 
Metropolitan Distributors, Inc.. 28 


North Shore Food Products Co.. 10 


















Metropolitan Gas & Electric Co. 12 *Northern Ohio Trac. & Lt. Co.. 84 

Metropolitan News Company. . il Northern States Power Co...... 23 

Metropolitan Tobacco Company 10 Northern Transit Company. 28 

Mexican Gulf Oil Company..... 26 orthland Transportation Co 12 
uis Meyer Company......... 22 Province of — Scotia 


any 
Mexican Petrol. Ge. Ltd. ,of Del. 








24 Rogelio C. Novo............ 
State of Michigan.............. 35 Nu-Gra Bottling Compan 
Middlesex & Boston Street R.R. 13 — SS rere eee 
Middle West U ar: —- ae Ohio Oil Company. ........ 606s 
id-Kansas Gil and Gas Co..... 10 Oil Fields Transport Company.. 10 
Midwest Refining Compan . 26 State of Oklahoma............. 10 
Milk Dealers Bottle Exc ana. 11 Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.... 13 
A ee 5 eee 23 Oklahoma Pipe Line Company. 14 
Olga Miller Trucking Gompeas. 20 Oliver Iron ining Company... 12 








Met -Becker Some: « 12 M. O'Neil 








Com 

iller & Coatesworth . - -_ Hugh M. O’Neill........... 19 
TS eepgtan ereiioee Onondaga County (New York 18 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt. Co... 69 Oppenneim, Collins & Co....... 45 
State of Minnesota............- 48 of 40 
State of Missouri..............- 31 12 
Missouri Portland Gement Co... 10 15 
Stateof Montana.............- 26 13 
Houtéomery County (Ala.)..... 16 20 
Kn Morgan & Company,Ltd. 14 34 
M E.& A. K. Morgan........... 38 80 
Hotor: Transit Company........ 128 22 
Fy e Moxie Company........... 10 36 
F. Mueller Company........ 10 25 
Murphy Transfer Co.,Inc....... 25 Pacific Oil Company... ere— oe 
Ci -Namm & Son............- 68 ye Rar ae 17 
N ty of a, A Ra ear 16 Pan ptm oot Petroleum Co.. 20 
National Bedding Company. . 10 Pan Amer. Petr. & Transp. Co.. — 
National Biscuit Company..... 143 Park Auto a gemReINR Co.. 12 
ational Breweries, Ltd......... ill Park & Tilford.. Ekasbokbeie’ 13 
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Whites 
Owned 
Parker Ppoothese, Et [e.. ° . eocee 20 
Frank Parmalee Company...... 20 
Paterson Brewin ‘& Malting Co. 10 
Pechter Baking mpany...... 11 
Peninsula Rantd Transit Co.. 28 
State of Pennsylvania.......... 21 
Pennsylvania ison Company. 12 
Pennsylvania Electric Corp 13 
*Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric ¢ Co. 38 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co 14 
Perrett & Glenney.............+ 13 
Tree 14 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co.... 13 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 16 
City of Philadelphia............ 11 
Philippine Government......... 53 
- nenix Cheese Company........ 14 
hoenix Utility Company....... 25 
t?—*™ INKS in-5s ond 4'0- 050-0 12 
M. H. Pickering Company...... 10 
Pierce Petroleum Corporation... 225 
Pigely Wiggly Stores........... 45 
Pike’s Peak Auto Highway Co.. 17 
Pilsener Brewing Company..... 15 
Pioneer Truck m aoe a 15 
Pittsburgh Gage & pam So 14 
Pittsburgh Mercantile mpany 13 
-T" h Plate Glass Co....... Ff 
H. & S. Pogue Company........ 1 
Portland Sebago Ice Company.. 14 
Postal Telegraph Cable Ge...... 10 
Powers Mercantile Company 12 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company. 33 
Prairie Pipe Line Company 71 
City of Providence......... 10 
Providence Journal Company... 10 
Public Service Co. of aon 23 
Public Service Corp. of N. J.. 13 
Public Service Electric Company 86 
Public Service Gas Company. . 26 
Public Service Production Co... 15 
Public Service Transp. Co....... 81 
puest Sound Int. Ry. & Pow. Co. Ii1 
Puget Sound Power & Light _ 27 
*Pure Oil Company....... 28 
*Purity Baking Company 35 
Purtell Brothers......... - 4 
Puyallup-Tacoma Transit Co... 23 
Quaker City Cab Company..... 151 
Queens Bus Line Company..... 33 
City-of Quincy. —..---50 0 10 
Rainier National Park Company 29 
ON TED BED, og ca vccccccneses il 
R OE CIOURGOMT.........0.0,004:000 12 
T. S. Reed Grocery Company 10 
Reed Oil Corporation.............. 10 
Reinhold Ice and Ice Cream Co. 15 
Republic Struc. Iron Works Co.. 13 
Rhodes Wood Furniture Co...... il 
Frank G. Richards............. 23 
Richfield Oil Company......... 41 
Richmond Rapid vamaat Co.. 20 
Ridgewood Pie Baking Company 10 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co...... 79 
City of Rio de Janeiro.......... 10 
Rio Grande Oil Company....... 20 
River Auto Stage Line.......... 18 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co.... 49 
Rocky Mount. Parks Transp. Co. 95 
L. W. Rogers Company......... 18 
Rome Coca-Cola Bottling Co... 11 
."t Rosenbaum Company..... 48 
Rosenberg Company........ 13 
Sean Petroleum Corp....... 289 
*Royal Dutch Company........ 20 
i'n nt ek é 66 neetbs 00 25 
George a Baking Co.. 11 
i? | eae eeaees 12 
Seginaw Transit Company..... 10 
CRED OF BGs TOUS. on civciccceccce 15 
St. Louis Bus ~ spear TST TTT 13 
City of St. vane a oe 17 
ne ae 40 
Salt Lake Transportation Co.. 25 
San Diego Cons. G. & E. Cor rp.. 20 
SantoDomingo PublicWks.Dept 31 
San Francisco (City-County).. 42 
San Francisco Motor Drar. Co.. 11 
San Francisco Municipal Ry.... 12 
Sanger Brothers................ 10 
Sanitary Grocery Compa " 10 
San Joaquin Bakin Company. 17 
San Joaquin Lt. & Pow. Corp.. 22 
Santa Ana Commercial Co...... 15 
Santa Barbara (City-County).. 10 
S. R.-P. & S. Auto Stage Co..... 13 
Morris Schapiro Interests....... 11 
Schmidt & Ziegler, Ltd........ 10 
Schulze Baking empany baicans 56 
Henry Schultz.....¢............ 11 
11 
15 
18 
17 
17 
14 
10 
ry 
19 
63 





Shepard-Norwel 
John Shillito Company 
Shults Bread 


Franklin Simon & Goan 
Sinclair Consolidated PO Civ. 





12 
—~ a ey 13 





m 

Denn heen r Co. 

Shell ‘On wong RS 3 Caltforaia sf 
Sherman, Clay & Gompeny. i. 


Sieloff Packin oe ae 
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Whites 









Oil Company of Ind 
Oil Company of Ky... 
Oil Company of La.. 
Oil Company of Neb.. 
Oil Company of N. J. 
Oil Company of N. Y. 
§ tandar Oil Company of Ohio. 
tandard Pipe Line Com —- 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. a 
State Construction Guastane = 
C. P. Steinheiser Company 
OE SS 
Sterling & Welch Company.... 
EI. 3 so ccceresciovas 


s tandard 











ohn Sternecker. 


teub., 
tewart & OT 
Stoll Oil Refining Company.... 


*Stone & Webster Interests..... 
trawbridge & Clothier......... 
tringfellow-Harman_ Co.. 
troehmann Bakin } Company. . 
tryker Transp. & . Co.. 
ummerfield Gacamaae’ Siete o unbta 
ST eae 
superior White Coetgany ei Aaa 
[Tacoma Bottling Works........ 
faft-Kern School Dist. (Cal.). 
Taylor Bros. & Paquet Co::..... 
Wm. Taylor, Son ee 
Teche Transfer Company....... 
Telling-Belle Vernon RS 


3 TAT 





State of Tenmessee............. 


Tennessee Electric Power Co... . 


Terre Haute Brewing Company 


NS gO area 
Texas Compan 


Ow: 
Oil Company of or. 


Steubenville Coal & Mining Oe. 
L. & B..V. T. Co 


ned 
256 


193 
842 
= 


Texas fewer son Light Company 13 


Textile Machine Works......... 
Theure:-Norton Provision _- ‘ 
Thomas, Bennctt & Hunter. 

Tidal Oil Company 


Tide Water Oil Sales Corp...... 


City of Tokyo, Japan........... 


Tokyo Shigai Jidosha Co....... 
City of Toronto, wok Canada.. 
Transcontinental Oil ‘Co 

Tribune Pub. Co. (Oakiand).... 
Trigg-Dobbs & Company....... 
Twin City Motor Bus Company. 
Union Auto Transportation Co.. 
Union Electric Lt. & Pow. Co... 


Union Gas & eee Company. 


Union Ice Comp 
Union Oil Co. of “California. 


Union Transfer Co. (Fremont) . 
Union Transfer Co. (Phila.).... 


Union Wholesale Lumber Co.. . 


voleaeewa Baking Company... 
United Drug Company 


a 
United Electric Light Gompeay. 


United Electric Railways Co.. 


*Tide Water Oil , , AEE apes 


*United Gas Imp. Co. Interests. 62 


United Natural Gas Company.. 12 
United Railways & Electric Co.. 35 
United Service Company....... 12 
United Shoe Machinery Corp... 14 
United Stage Lines..:.......... 12 
United States Bakery.......... 25 
United States P. O. Department 659 


United States Rubber Company 17 


*United States Steel Corp.Ints.. 








United States Stores Corp 14 
Updike Lumber & Coal Co 13 
Utica Gas and Electric Co.. 28 
Vacuum Oil mpany..... . 27 
A. Vaides & Company.......... 13 
Geate of -Vicgiaia:.... 733335007 74 
ag 0 a: ll 
F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc....... .- 
Waite ‘Piditips ow FS eiatobieh 14 
John Wanam aker.............. 99 
Ward Baking “Corporation : " 24 
Warner Sugar Ref 12 
Washington Bakeries _ 43 
Washington Ry. & Elec. Co. 27 
County of Wayne, Michigan . 10 
Webb, Hendricks & Hamiliton.. 12 
Weicker Trans. & Storage Co.... Il 
Raphael Weill & Company..... 20 
Percy Wenham...............6- 14 
West Penn am SO iceahe wae wish 41 
West India Oil Company. . Se 
State of West Virginia.......... 22 
Western Flectric Company..... 39 
Western Meat Company........ 27 
Western Motor ae i... BW 
Western Newspa ~_ ee 10 
Western Union ciegraph ce... i 
Westinghouse Elec - 15 
Wheeling Steel Gacgacetian 23 
R. H. White SS aggaad eee bien hs 13 
Wiese Beags RAMs. ...... 2.22.65. 24 
White Troneier & Storage Co. 13 
White Transit Company, Inc... 52 
ae -Mead Commercial Co.. 16 
ieboldt Company....... 25 
Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd....... 14 
Wilshire Oil Company.......... 16 
ilson ry re 30 
Winchester Laundry Corp...... 29 
Wm. Winkler (Steele- Wedeles). 20 
Winona Oil —— Dek s6scesa0 14 
State of Wisconsin............. 27 
Wisconsin Power ‘x Light Co.. 10 
ERR eae 21 
Wofford Oil Coatpeny ed oniass ove tone: 30 
Wood River & Alton Bus Lines.. 10 
Woodward & Lothrop.......... 22 
Woolner Brewing Company..... 11 
City of Worcester (Mass.)....... 13 
_ 0 SS OT Pr ere 14 
Geo. Worthington Company.. 19 
Wouter’s Laundry.............. 12 
Wright Cake Company......... 17 
State of Wyoming.............. 30 
C. H. Yeager Company......... .10 
Yellowstone Park Transp. Co... . 304 
Yosemite National Park Co.. 52 
Youngstown Municipal Ry. ee 36 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 12 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co. il 
Zamboanga ow rtation Co.. 19 
Zellerbach Pa mpany..... 13 
Zettelmeyer oal Company. 22 
Zions Co-operative Merc. fost. 11 
31093 


* Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies individually listed. 
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(Continued from page 182) 
exchange for their Goodyear se- 
curities. Thus every claim was 
paid to the last dollar. Nor did 
those who subscribed for the pre- 
ferred stock originally sponsored 
by Dillon, Read & Company lose 
out; like every one else, they were 
generously taken care of. 

Wall Street’s history contains 
no parallel to such a feat. 

Dillon’s Dodge coup can be de- 
scribed briefly. During the early 
part of 1924 the Dillon firm was 
invited to study the balance sheets 
with a view to undertaking some 
financing. Shortly thereafter it 
was confided that certain mem- 
bers of the Dodge families were 
anxious to have the whole busi- 
ness sold. John Dodge, who died 
in January, 1920, and Horace E. 
Dodge, who died less than a year 
later, had each left 50 per cent. of 
the stock to their widows. Thus, 
neither could sell control. Nego- 
tiations dragged. 

Towards the end of the year, 
however, the information was con- 
veyed that the property probably 
could be purchased if a sufficiently 
attractive cash bid were made. 
J. P. Morgan & Company were 
also informed of this and were in- 
vited to submit a bid. The Mor- 
gan-General Motors interests 
made a thorough investigation 
and let it be known that they 
would present an offer. 


All in the Day’s Work 


The newspapers have published 
many columns of the dramatic 
events which preceded and at- 
tended the opening of the two 
bids. Imagination was freely 
mixed with fact by the newspaper 
writers. -Stories of races from 
New York to Detroit between 
special trains and airships were 
played up under sensational head- 
lines, as were midnight confer- 
ences, powerful wire-pulling, etc., 
etc. The Morgan interests and the 
Dillon interests were luridly pic- 
tured as ready to tear each other’s 
throats. 

Most of this was either mythical 
or grossly exaggerated. Each 
party naturally was intensely in- 
terested in the opening of the bids. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Dillon’s 
undemonstrative way of doing 
things that he stayed in his office 
in New York and did not journey 
to Detroit for the eventful presen- 
tation and opening of the bids. It 
is also characteristic of his sim- 
plicity and directness that his bid 
was compressed into about half- 
a-dozen lines written on ordinary 
letter-paper. The Morgan bid, 
which was opened first, consisted 
of two proposals, one offering 
$124,650,000 cash, or, as an alter- 


native, $65,000,000 cash and $90,- 
000,000 in notes, to be paid off at 
the rate of $10,000,000 a year, 
without interest. The Dillon bid 
was for $152,000,000, minus divi- 
dends paid since January 1, all in 
cash. 

The Dillon bid was accepted. 

Nobody was more astonished 
than Mr. Dillon at the hubbub the 
newspapers created and it was 
peculiarly distasteful to him to be 
pictured as waging “warfare” 
against the House of Morgan. To 
Mr. Dillon there was nothing more 
than the rivalry which usually at- 
tends any important financial 
transaction. In other words, it 
was all in the day’s work. 


Outstanding Qualities 


The unprecedented success of 
the public offering of $85,000,000 
of Dodge preferred stock (carry- 
ing, as a bonus, one share of com- 
mon “A” stock), and of $75,000,000 
6 per cent. bonds, carrying certain 
conversion privileges, has already 
been outlined. None of the 500,- 
000 shares of common “B” voting 
stock has been offered for sub- 
scription. It is being retained by 
Dillon, Read & Company and their 
associates in the mammoth trans- 
action. 

“What are Mr. Dillon’s  out- 
standing qualities? How do you 
account for his rise?” I asked one 
of his most intimate associates, a 
man acquainted with many of 
America’s leading figures. Here is 
his reply: 

“Mr. Dillon’s greatest asset, I 
think, is the faculty which he has 
to a greater degree than any so- 
called ‘big man’ that I have ever 
known of getting opinions and 
judgments from all sources and 
weighing and assaying the value 
of each and fusing them all into a 
final decision. The source of an 





Forging a front axle at the Dodge 
Works. This hammer, which is operated 


by steam, 


delivers a blow of 7,500 


pounds 
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opinion has no weight either for 
or against his acceptance of it— 
he would ask the judgment of the 
doorman on a question of general 
policy and consider his reply just 
as carefully as that of some 
authority. I do not mean that he 
wastes time talking with too many 
people or vacillates in his decis- 
ions but, rather, that he has not 
that vanity of his own ideas which 
is sO common with many execu- 
tives. 

“He is perfectly willing to re- 
ject some theory of action which 
he himself thought of if a better 
one is offered. 

“Behind all of his business rela- 
tionships and dealings there is to 
a greater degree than I have ever 
seen in any other business man a 
desire for justice and fairness. He 
is indifferent to external criticism 
once he has made up his mind that 
any course which he has decided 
upon is right. That is his chief 
concern—that he be satisfied in his 
own mind of rightness in whatever 
he is doing. 

“The qualities which have con- 
tributed mainly to his success are: 
a great native flexibility of mind 
combined with powers of clear 
analysis and ability to have the 
men around him in business, and 
his associates outside of his firm, 
believe implicitly in the fundamen- 
tal character of the man. And by 
character I mean not merely ‘dol- 
lar honesty,’ but all the other 
things which go with it—courage, 
tolerance, genuine kindliness, etc.” 

What has Mr. Dillon to say 
about himself or about how to win 
success? Very little. 


Shuns the Limelight 


Knowing Mr. Dillon very well, 
and having enjoyed his confidence 
long before the Dodge purchase 
brought him, much against his 
wishes and his nature, into the 
limelight, I would set down the 
following as a fair outline of what 
he would say if he were to talk 
for publication: 

“I sincerely believe that no man 
was ever more fortunate in his 
associates ; they are the most loyal, 
enthusiastic, and capable team ever 
gotten together. 

“We recruit our organization 
every year by bringing in one or 
two of the outstanding men from 
the universities our partners and 
others have come from. It is a 
genuine satisfaction to feel that 
you are in a position to give prom- 
ising young men opportunity and 
training to become useful mem- 
bers of society. 

“After all, none of us can aspire 
to anything higher than that: to 
be useful in the world. 

(Continued on page 223) 
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orf cents 


a square Joot you can 
get well located spur 
track floor space 


Within 5 minutes’ walk of San Fran- 
cisco’s downtown business district you 
can get well-located spur track floor. 
space for 2% cents a square foot per 
month. 


These are modern industrial buildings. 
Insurance is correspondingly low. The 
San Francisco net tax rate, $1.735, is the 
lowest on the Pacific Coast and with one 
exception the lowest in America among 
large cities. 


Special Advantages 


These locations are within easy truck- 
ing distance of the San Francisco water- 
front piers, and are quickly accessible to 
employes by many streetcar lines from all 
parts of the city. For ordinary manufac- 
ture, no heat is required because of the 
moderate mean daily temperatures, rang- 
ing almost entirely between 50° and 60°, 
that prevail throughout the year. These 
same temperatures, and the invigorating 
climatic tone, increase labor efficiency, as 
shown in many tests, from 15% to 50% 
in the various lines of industry. 


In addition, relations between manufacturers 
and employes are exceptionally harmonious and 
home ownership is above the average. Employes 
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in ali lines as a rule like to live in San Francisco. 
Wages are on a par with those elsewhere. The 
wage dollar buys more. All these factors make 
for low labor turnover. 


A Growing Market 


More than a million people, exceptionally well- 
to-do and accustomed to good living, are within a 
ten-mile radius of San Francisco Bay, and ten 
million people live in San Francisco’s market 


territory. 
Send for this Booklet 
If you are interested in national manufacturing 


~ and distribution, let us send you “Fundamentals 


of Industrial Development,” an impartial and 
concise monograph by F.T. Letchfield,an author- 
ity on this subject. It gives you, reliably and in 
condensed form, the real picture of today’s indus- 
trial outlook as indicated by the four basic factors 
of markets, materials, transportation and 
labor. - 

Fill in and mail the coupon to Californians Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 






Present-day problems 
of the national maru- 
facturer and distribu- 
tor are reduced to their 
scientific essentials, 
basic to all industries, 
in F. T. Letchfield’s 
clear and authoritative 
monograph, “‘Funda- 
mentals of Industrial 
Development,” sent on 
request. 


San Francisco tee comerctatand 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Airways Soon to Be Used by 
American Railway 
Express 
(Continued from page 170) 


station at Washington, D. C., can be 
roofed over and be used for landing 
fields. This would bring the airplane 
service directly to the railroad center. 

“Many experiments are being made 
to facilitate landing. One recently 
talked about is a landing chute which 
is built on a pivot to turn in any di- 
rection. Normally the aeroplane lands 
against the wind to stop its momen- 
tum, the wind acting as a brake. This 
pivot chute has rollers which would 
pull the plane against the wind to a 
quick stop. The friction of the re- 
volving rollers would reduce the 
speed. When landing fields can be 
brought within a reasonable distance 
of city centers, loss of time will be 
minimized and the service will be- 
come more valuable. 


Solving Technical Problems 


“Even when these factors have 
been brought to successful develop- 
ment we must have sufficient courage 
and vision to realize that there will 
still remain a period of time over 
which returns may not be profitable, 
for the installation of any such new 
system is necesasrily experimental 
over a certain pioneering period. 
Also, it must not be forgotten that it 
takes time to revolutionize the trans- 
portation methods of a community, 
for routine habits are the hardest of 
all to change and transportation is 
distinctly a routine habit. Air service 
must win its way and prove its relia- 
bility by maintaining proper schedules 
and by dependable action before it 
can hope to take its place and inspire 
confidence in the public mind. To do 
so, aviation must have the backing.of 
dependable men who are both honest 
and sincere. 

“Of the technical troubles con- 
nected with the building of proper 
planes I am not qualified to speak, 
but we must have dependable engines 
and sound and light body construc- 
tion of enormous strength. Experi- 
ments are now being made at the Ford 
plant to determine the best type of 
engine for general airplane construc- 
tion as well as for the commercial 
planes. The proper construction of 
the “hold” is also receiving special 
attention. For the reason that the 
plane must be carefully balanced to 
maintain its equilibrium, it is im- 
portant that the cargo should be care- 
fully packed and braced not only to 
prevent damage to itself, but also to 
prevent upsetting the even balance of 
the plane by shifting. 

“To bring the dirigible into any 
story of heavier-than-air machines is 
to introduce an entirely different ele- 
ment, but we are going to see the 
dirigible take its place beside the air- 
plane for long distance non-stop 





travel. Dirigibles now make about 70 
miles an hour. To have commercial 
significance they must develop a 
higher speed, for they must make up 
for adverse currents. When they 
reach one hundred miles an hour they 
will have a distinct place. Wind seri- 
ously affects the speed of the dirig- 
ible, according to whether it rides 
with it or bucks it. 

“Most people think of the dirigible 
as a commercial impossibility because 
of the difficulty of landing. One de- 
cided advantage it has over the 
heavier-than-air machines is that if 
the engines fail it does not necessarily 
have to land. One trouble with the 
dirigible at present is the gas—helium 
is more desirable in many ways, but 
it has not the raising power of hydro- 
gen. 

“We are going to see the dirigible 
put into service before long for non- 
stop flights of reasonable duration. 
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boats to swift railroad train, moto, 
truck and airplane. Few men know 
transportation in all its phases as he 
does, for he deals with it, not in spe. 
cialized factors, but as a whole. 

Backed by the sound conservatism § 
inherited from his Scottish ancestry 
he has vision which has been stimu. 
lated by his close touch with every 
form of big business. He has a genius 
for evolving more economic scheme; . 
of distribution, made possible by the 
arteries through which flows the busi- 
ness of the American Railway Ex. 
press Co. Added to this business acu- 
men, Mr. Cowie has a_ personality 
which alone would have carried him 
far, for he has that rare and peculiar 
faculty of thinking close to the inter- 
ests of the people with whom he is 
associated. 

As one of the sons of a preacher 
in Scotland he saw early in life that 
he must develop initiative and make 























© Internationa 


Another type of freight airplane, capable of carrying three tons of cargo, the 
Remington Burnelli, which recently completed a trial flight at Mitchell Field, L. |. 


The dirigible might logically travel 
from New York to Norfolk, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, Miami, or Havana. 
Later on we will see it moving regu- 
larly between this country and Great 
Britain as well as European points. 
It will be commercially valuable be- 
cause it can be built to have a large 
capacity for revenue cargo, both pas- 
senger and express.” 





The attitude which Mr. Cowie 
holds toward aviation has special in- 
terest both because of nis close touch 
with all transportation methods and 
also on account of the broad vision 
and sane progress which has charac- 
terized all his work with the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Co. From the 
time when he came to this country, 
forty-four years ago, a slim Scottish 
lad of sixteen, he has never been off 
their payroll. During this period he 
has seen the express service creep 
into isolated sections, until to-day 
there is an express office in every city, 
town, village, hamlet and. crossroads 
in the United States—26,500 in all. 
He has watched express push its way 
into frontier towns and across the 
deserts by every means of locomo- 
tion from mules, canoes, and canal 


his own way. At sixteen he planned 
to go to South Africa with another 
boy of his age and learn something 
about ostrich farming. His father 
gave him all the money he could 
spare, but at the last minute the other 
boy backed out and Cowie did not 
have enough money to swing the ven- 
ture. Refusing to be entirely balked 
in his plan he searched to see where 
the amount he had would take him 
and found that it would carry him to 
America in the steerage. To America 
he went, and by the second day out 
he had so attracted the attention of 
the captain of the boat that thereafter 
he dined with him at his own table. 

As might be imagined this did not 
win the approval of the other steer- 
age passengers, and one midnight, just 
as the boy was in his first deep sleep. 
he suddenly found both himself and 
his hammock on the floor. 

“Who did that?’ he demanded 
with boyish indignation, as he scram- 
bled out from his bedding and looked 
at the cut ropes. 

No one answered, but in a minute 
he saw the heaving shoulders of 4 
burly Italian in the hammock next 
to him and heard his smothered 

(Continued on page 190) 
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The National Accounting Machine 


seen 


The value of the National Accounting 
Machine is not confined to any one 
kind of accounting work 








On Sales Analysis 


speed of operation insures “on time” reports. Many of the 


| 

This machine provides complete and accurate records. Its 
| largest firms in the country are using one or more on this 
| 





type of work. 
. | ‘ 
: | On Payroll and Cost Analysis 
ing | and Stock Control 
her 
uld | The ability of the National Accounting Machine to provide 
her | a number of classified totals makes it especially valuable on ! 
- | this work. It is being used in many different lines and has 
we given results that are more than satisfactory. 
ere 
va | On Remittance Distribution 
- | Concerns which do a mail order or subscription business have 
of | found many advantages in the National Accounting Machine. 
ter Faster, more accurate records with fewer employees result 
| from its use. 
10t 
= Ao 
ist | Regardless of what type of work the National Accounting Machine is used for 
-P. | it provides an economy, speed and accuracy that are seldom possible with other 
nd methods. Our Accounting Machine Division will be glad to give complete in- | 
ad formation on its application to any kind of work. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 188) 
laughter. The rest of that night he 
spent lying on the deck. The follow- 
ing night the same performance was 
repeated, and helpless to protest, the 
boy slept once more out under the 
stars. But a watchful steward soon 
put an end to the game, and after 
that he went about unmolested. When 
he left the boat at Boston the captain 
put an arm around his shoulder. 

“Tf the country doesn’t treat you 
right and you go broke, my lad,” he 
said to him kindly, “come back to 
the old ship. You will always find me 
waiting for you, and a passage home.” 
He dined with the captain several 
times after that, but he never needed 
to accept the offer. 

From Boston Cowie went to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he saw a card in 
front of the American Express Com- 
pany bearing the notice “Porter 
wanted.” He was told that he was 
too light for the work, but he was 
put on as office boy and “licked so 
many stamps he could not get his 
stockings off at night.” 

“Those were the days before the 
office appliance people furnished us 
with sponges,” he said, “and it was a 
year before I had any other definite 
taste in my mouth than mucilage. 
However, boys were glad to get a 


job at anything in those days and 
whether it was due to the mucilage or 
my own determination, I stuck. I 
was willing to do anything. Where 
a boy is determined he cannot fail.” 

From the very first Cowie showed 
his ability to get along with men. He 
had great sincerity of purpose, the 
power to convince and the ability to 
interest and enthuse those around 
him, and he moved up steadily 
through practically every executive 
position to the president’s chair. 

“Real sincerity projects itself,” he 
asserts. ““Where you approach a man 
and find him unfavorable to a plan, 
honest and straightforward argu- 
ments will usually win him over. If 
you have faith in yourself and your 
own honesty of purpose you can 
usually win over the other fellow.” 

This ability to inspire confidence 
has made Cowie a wonderful sales- 
man, and it is well known to his asso- 
ciates that in the past President Tay- 
lor frequently sent for him to take 
charge of some particularly difficult 
negotiations, expressing his belief 
that no one could handle them so 
satisfactorily as Cowie. 

“To my mind the duty of a chief 
executive is to inspire and not to 
drive his men,” Cowie said in talking 
about his people. “We have as loyal 
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and as fine a force of men as any or. 
ganization in the country. Many of 
our men have been with us for fifty 
years, several hundred for over forty, 
and they are just as interested in giv. 
ing good service as I am. These men 
mean more to me than I can tell you 
and the hardest task I have ever had 
in business is to discharge a man, 
nor did I ever let one go until I gave 
him his day in court. I’ve forgiven 
many a man when he _ neither ex. 
pected nor deserved it, because | 
wanted to give him another chance, 
and it has been a rare thing for me 
to be disappointed. Two things I do 
not forgive; no man can stay in my 
employ and be either a liar or a thief. 

“In my opinion the most important 
things for a man are to be truthful 
and honest; to apply himself strictly 
to business and be willing to do any 
job that comes along; to make the 
best of the talents he possesses; to 
keep in mind other people’s rights as 
well as his own; to work hard while 
he’s at it and to play hard when he is 
off duty ; to listen to a good story and 
tell one when he can; to train himself 
to believe that the average man is hon- 
est and sincere; to get all the whole- 
some enjoyment out of life that he 
can; to do these things is to make life 
well worth living.” 








Where Railroad Management 
Is Failing 
(Continued from page 176) 


this result: we allow our fruit to rot 
on the trees, our lumber to remain 
uncut, or our coal to stay in the 
ground, or we dispose of it, at a loss, 
to the first man who offers us any- 
thing for it. 

Last year the equivalent of 8,000 
carloads of peaches were thrown 
into the rivers of Georgia, fed to 
pigs, or allowed to rot because the 
price offered the growers was not 
large enough to cover the cost of 
picking and packing. The growers 
lost—I do not know how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars—the 
railroads lost the freight on 8,000 
cars of fruit, and millions of city 
dwellers in the North had nary a 
peach. 

If the railroads leading from 
Georgia to the North had taken 
prompt and intelligent action, every 
peach that Georgia produced in 1924 
could have been sold at a profit. Ad- 
vertising and organization would 
have done the trick. As things were, 
everybody lost—the railroads not 
least of all. 

But it is not only in the matter of 
finding a market for foodstuffs that 
there is need for co-operation be- 
tween railroads and producers. There 
are dozens of other industries which 
need help—help that may mean the 
difference between failure and suc- 
cess. Lumbermen need just such 


help as the railroads could give them. 


Let the railroads ascertain, not only 
where building construction is ac- 
tive, but also what kinds of lumber 
are in demand, and let them pass 
that information along to the man 
who has lumber to sell. Same way 
with coal, with copper, with zinc, 
with wool. Bring the man who has 
something to sell in touch with the 
man who wants to buy. The whole 
thing is as simple as A B C. All that 
is necessary to make it operative is 
the acceptance of the suggestion by 
ONE railroad. In two years every 
other railroad in the country will fol- 
low that railroad’s lead. 

Here is an unrivaled opportunity 
for the railroads to show that they 
have at heart the best interests ot 
the people on whom their welfare 
depends. For this is true: producers 
will not continue to produce if it is 
not profitable for them to do so. The 
railroads can help make production 
profitable, not merely by giving ex- 
cellent service, but by doing a hun- 
dred times as much as they are doing 
to bring the seller and buyer to- 
gether. 

If they do that, no one can accuse 
them of not thinking socially. If 
they do that, the threat of govern- 
ment ownership will disappear as 
fog disappears before the morning 
sun. 

And let me say, in order to antici- 
pate the objections of men whose 
invariable comment on any new thing 
is: “It can’t be done,” that it is being 
done—not in the United States, but 
by one of the steamship lines con- 





necting Australia and New Zealan¢ 
with Great Britain. That company— 
the Orient Line—has for many years 
marketed a large percentage of the 
mutton, beef, hides and wool raised 
in Australia and New Zealand. It 
works! 

[And the Editor may add that it 
is being done, as told in an article in 
Forses for April 15, by a live 
public utility—the Interstate Public 
Service Company of Indiana.] 





Ideals 


ry YOU THINK, you travel; 
and as you love, you;attract. 
You are to-day where your 
thoughts have brought you; you 
will be to-morrow where your 
thoughts take you. You can not 
escape the result of your thoughts, 
but you can endure and learn, can 
accept and be glad. You will real- 
ize the vision (not the idle wish), 
of your heart, be it base or beau- 
tiful, or a mixture ot both, for 
you will always gravitate towards 
that which you, secretly, most 
love. Into your hands will be 
placed the exact results of your 
thoughts; you will receive that 
which you earn; no more, no less. 
Whatever your present environ- 
ment may be, you will fall, re- 
main, or rise with your thoughts, 
your vision, your ideal. You wili 
become as small as your control- 
ling desire; as great as your dom- 
inant aspiration—James Allen. 
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» As like as two peas 





WHEN Nature develops a good pattern, 


ars | ° 

| she doesn’t throw it away every year. 
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sed Neither does Western Electric. Long 
It ago we learned the economy of simpli- 
; fication in manufacture—making millions 
t it : & 
i of telephones exactly alike. 
live . 
blic J ,instesd of Nas And that means exactly alike not only 
ike as two peas, ° 
a os ae in outward appearance, but also down to 
phones"? To the the little screws and mica washers and 
ssleph one fos magnet coils inside. Each of the 201 
ness” of another. parts in your telephone is interchange- 
el; able with the corresponding part in your 
ict. neighbor’s telephone. 
ur 
vi Making many parts to one pattern 
10t instead of to many patterns simplifies 
ts, the whole manufacturing process. The 
an thorough application of this principle is 
x4 wae one’ of these "le one of the fruits of the long experience 
’ of t: — 
u- brass just as cookies are of Western Electric—since 1877 makers 
ie cut out of strips of dough. of the nation’s telephones. 
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Te be successful, you must keep well-posted. 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 








Labor and Wages 




















W “cs paid to factory workers in 
New York State are running at 
about $36,300,000 per week. This is about 
$1,800,000 less than a year ago, but is a 
gain over February of about 2 per cent. 
The automobile, clothing and building ma- 
terials industries show seasonal increases. 
In Pennsylvania and New Jersey a slight 
increase in employment over February also 
has taken place, amounting to 0.1 per cent. 
in the former and 0.3 per cent. in the latter 
state. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a comprehensive study of the 
employment situation covering February, 
reports average employment stood at 78.9, 
as compared with 100 in June, 1920. This 
is an increase of 1.8 per cent. over the 
preceding month. At the same time, the 
purchasing power of the dollar increased 1.1 
per cent., being equivalent to a correspond- 
ing decline in living costs. The net re- 
sult was an average increase in “real” 
earnings for the wage earner of about 1% 
per cent. a month. The Board finds im- 
provement in the farmers’ outlook through 
the increase in employment and average 
weekly earnings and working hours in the 
agricultural implement industry. Employ- 
ment there rose from 59.4 in January to 
61.4 in February, equivalent to a gain of 
about 3.4 per cent. 


The “Railway Age” reports that in the 
four months ended with January, 1925, the 
latest period for which official figures are 
available, straight time daily and hourly 
wages of railway employees increased $16,- 
000,000, compared with the same period a 
year ago. At the same time, lower aver- 
age freight rates resulted in total reduc- 
tions of-about $50,000,000 in income. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
report covering the month of March finds 
employment in manufacturing industries 
throughout the country increased 1 per 
cent. compared with February. Aggregate 
earnings of employees increased 1.8 per 
cent., and per capita earnings increased 0.9 
per cent. These figures cover 2,808,019 
employees whose earnings during one week 
totaled $75,422,103. Compared with March 
a year ago, however, employment is 4 per 
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cent. lower and payroll totals are 3.1 per 
cent. lower. 








Prices 




















Apr.1’25 Mar.1’25 Apr.1'24 
Dun’s 201.947 car 
Bradstreet’s .. 13.6854 13.8353 12.6574 
EEKLY index numbers continue to 
reflect a downward trend in com- 
modity prices. The Irving Fisher index 
is now at the lowest point since Decem- 
ber, last year. 

The movement of prices in the oil in- 
dustry has developed a decidedly mixed 
tone. Corning crude has declined another 
15 cents a barrel to $1.95. On the other 
hand, gasoline is a trifle firmer at Gulf 
ports. Standard Oil of Ohio also has in- 
creased gasoline 2 cents a gallon to 20% 
cents at tank wagons. The market for 
lubricating oils and kerosene shows no im- 
portant changes. Crude oil output recently 
has shown a considerable increase, the lat- 
est report placing daily average produc- 
tion at 2,156,450 barrels, an increase of 75,- 
800 over the preceding week. Almost 
all of the increase, however, has been in 
heavy oils, especially in the Smackover 
field. 


The strong technical position found in 
the rubber tire industry as commented upon 
by H. W. Kuehne in “Views of Leaders” 
has resulted in advances ranging from 5 to 
15 per cent. by the leading companies. 
United States Rubber, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, B. F. Goodrich & Company, Kelly 
Springfield Tire & Rubber, and Firestone 


’ Tire & Rubber have all advanced their quo- 


tations. Crude rubber also is_ higher, 
standing at 4534 cents, the top for the 
present movement. 


Live stock prices are rather weak, with 
hogs at the lowest in two months. Cattle 
prices are off $1.20. 


Prices on Fall lines of percales and 
prints for delivery in June and July are 
unchanged from quotations for deliveries 
last April announced early in the year, the 
basis being 1334 cents for 36 in. percales, 
and 15% cents for American cambric. 

The “Hardware Age” states that prices 
in that field generally are very firm, with 
some advances being made on builders’ 
hardware for which there is a fairly good 
demand. 
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Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile ” World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 


“National Petroleum News”; 


The prices of leading commodities at 
this time, two weeks ago and a year ago 
are shown in the following table: 


Commodity Prices 








2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red.... 1.92 1.86% 1.21% 

Corn, No. 2 yellow.. - 1.26% 1.38% 97%, 

Oats, No. 2 white... 53% «58 58% 
err. 8.75 9.00 6.55 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio..... -20 -205 15% 
BUPA, STEM. ..s02 00% 0580  .0580 .08 
Lard, MG. cas.cauce 15.30 16.40 11.10 
a ee eo 39.00 41.50 25.25 
Beef, family ........ 22.00 23.00 21.00 
Iron, Bx PMR. 2. csv 24.50 24.50 24.25 
—_ ae 37.00 37.00 40.00 
css sa akan 7.95 8.10 7.87% 
oe Re RN ee 13.6244 13.55 13.30 
Cottem, BHM. ...cscces 24.25 24.40 29.80 
bog eee 065, .06% 06% 
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Railroads 




















HE principal roads are reporting 

earnings for March with a general 
tendency toward smaller gross than for 
the same month a year ago, but equal or 
larger net. In making comparisons with 
March, 1924, it should be remembered 
that something of a boom was reached 
in that month and the showing then was 
abnormally large. Erie, for March, re- 
ported gross of $9,834,604, against $10,- 
404,030. Net amounted to $1,225,745, 
against $1,234,501 for the same month 
last year. Chicago & North Western 
reported gross of $10,871,904, against 
$12,352,051 and net of $670,303, against 
$1,607,942. Baltimore & Ohio’s_ gross 
was $18,793,465, against $19,675,976. Net 
was $2,731,915, against $2,911,618. South- 
ern Railway’s gross was $12,604,504, 
against $12,249,204, and net was $3,012,- 
901, against $2,373,080. 

The brief handed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by railroads operating 
west of the Mississippi, stating their 
condition under present freight rates and 
pointing out that the Transportation 
Act provides for rates sufficient to return 
a fair percentage on the valuation, has 
created a considerable stir. This situa- 
tion is discussed on another page in the 
speciat article by Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of the “Railway Age.” 

Freight car loadings continue to run 
in heavy volume and are considerably 
ahead of a year ago, the increase being 
over 6 per cent. Loadings for the iast 
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four weeks, compared with the corres- 
ponding weeks of the three preceding 


years follow : 
1925 1924 1923 1922 
March 28.....+++0+- 931,395 907,389 936,274 821,808 
bacwesneeese 375 861,990 896,375 706,013 
SE ho eimensint 17,284 880,847 947,271 700,155 
April 18....-6++++e0- 922,798 876,916 858,042 706,137 


In the first quarter of the year the 
Class I. railroads placed in service 44,163 
freight cars, an increase of 6,511 cars 
over the same period of last year. Freight 
cars on order April 1, deliveries of which 
are being made daily, totaled 46,126, a 
decrease of 23,172, compared with the 
same date a year ago. The railroads also 
placed in service during the first three 
months 430 locomotives, a decrease of 
231. Locomotives on order April 1 
totaled 315, against 520 a year ago. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered a reduction in freight rates 
on iron and steel articles from Pitts- 
burgh and other Eastern producing points 
to St. Louis, southern Illinois and Indiana 
consuming territory. The order reduces 
the rate from Pittsburgh to St. Louis 2 
cents from the present rate of 43 cents, 
but advances the rate from Chicago to 
St. Louis from 17.5 cents to 24.5 cents. 
The decision makes possible the compe- 
tition on the part of eastern steel com- 
panies in procuring Western business. 
and virtually restores the Pittsburgh 
plus practice which was abolished by the 
Federal Trade Commission some time 
ago. 








Money and Banking 

















HE most important development in 

money and banking is the recent 
sharp advance in sterling to practically par. 
The advance was in expectation of the re- 
sumption of gold payments by Great 
Britain and the establishment of a $300,- 
000,000 credit in the United States to sus- 
tain the exchange rate. 

The election of Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg to the German presidency has 
resulted in some New York financiers be- 
coming disposed to await developments be- 
fore entering into negotiations for loans 
and credit to German industries. About 
$35,000,000 in loans to German interests are 
pending at this time. 

In the first quarter of the year $280,- 
350,000 of foreign securities were sold in 
the United States, and if nothing develops 
to cause unsettlement, it is estimated the 
total for the year will reach $1,000,000,000. 

The total of all new securities sold in 
the United States during the first quarter 
of the year was $1,849,447,498, of which 
$1,512,742,000 represented new capital, and 
the balance refunding operations, according 
to a compilation made by Dillon, Read & 
Company. 

Money rates have fluctuated but little 
over the last month or six weeks. Credit 
‘s available in ample quantities at reason- 
able costs. The range of money rates in 
New York during the last two weeks are 
as follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low, Last, 
i Percent. Percent. Percent. 
Time 60-90 days... 3%-4 3%-4 3%-4 
Com Pa., 4-6 mos.. 4 4 4 
yee rs Accept. .. 3% M4 3% 
fdiscount Rate .. 3% 3 3’ 
Savings deposits represented by 893 


banks 


000 


on April 1 had increased $500,390,- 
They amounted to 
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BUSINESS 


Six Big Divisions of 
L.B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, 
Subject and the Russell Index. 
3.Equipment, wood andsteel 
Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 
4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 
6. Special Services 


Analysis, Indexing, Statistical. 





objumper or faithful employee- 
Which kind of file do you want ? 


| pes not the steady, faithful em- 
ployees who pile up the overhead, 
it’s the quitters, the job-jumpers. 


The same thing is true of office- 
equipment. Asteel file that quits too 
soon is much too costly—even at half 
price. Like men, steel files vary sur- 
prisingly. Notetheresultsof thistest! 


Five files of different makes were 
filled with a typical load of corres- 
pondence. Then the drawers were 
pulled open and slammed shut 16 
times a minute. At the end of 58 
minutes, or the equivalent of about 6 
months’ actual service, one broke 
down. At intervals, two others fol- 


lowed. The fourth cabinetcollapsed 
after 36 hours. After going on and 
on and on, the L. B. Aristocrat 
quit on the 64,800th slam—equiva- 
lent to 49 years and 10 months 
actual office use—almost double 
the life of its nearest competitor! 


The L. B. Aristocrat is made in 
all standard sizes including corres- 
pondence, legal, bill, check, order 
and 3x5, 4x6 card drawer sizes. 


It is the true Aristocrat among 
filing cabinets. It is built to last— 
and does. Inspect it at the nearest 
of our 54 salesrooms. Or write 
for descriptive booklet No. 820. 


Home office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library 


Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Files and systems 


for every business 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








FISK 


CORD TIRES 


HE Fisk Cord is the 
finest tire that 
more than twenty-five 
years of tire building 
experience can pro- 
duce. 



















You will fully under- 
Stand the truth of that 
Statement when you 
use Fisk Cords. 


Try a Fisk Cord next time 
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Time to Re-tire 
a FISK 
TRADE WARK AEG. u S PAT OFF 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated im 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 


























When men come to you for advice on how to find the right 
kind of jobs, save time by handing them the book ‘‘How to 


Get the Job You Want’’ by William L. Fletcher. $2.50. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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$7,785,684,000. The increase for the year 
was 7 per cent. 

The position of the Federal Resery 
System shows no important changes over 
the last three weeks. The comparative 
statement follows: 


Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 

Latest 3 wks. ago Year agp 
Gold Reserve ...... $2,851,102 $2,839,382 $3,120,399 
Bills Disctd.. ...... 399,985 391,289 447,185 
Earn Assets ...... 1,027,752 1,076,616 873,38} 
motes. in (Cir. ......5 1,683,880 1,714,161 — 1,926,013 
WEEE? os cocc05005 2,187,385 2,186,978 — 2,005,38 
ee 77.3% 76.3% 82.0% 


The Carnegie Trust Company of Car. 
negie, a suburb of Pittsburgh, and the First 
National Bank of the same place have been 
closed, and the State Commissioner of 
Banking has taken possession of the as- 
sets. It is stated that the reserve funds 
have been below the legal requirements for 
some time, and the situation is attributed 
to the stagnation in the bituminous coal 
industry in Pennsylvania. 








Shipping and Trade | 

















HE suit growing out of the accep- 

tance of the Dollar interests’ bid for 
the five Shipping Board vessels operated 
by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
has apparently come to an end. Pacific 
Mail sought a permanent injunction be- 
fore the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court but did not succeed in obtaining it. 
The court held that the Shipping Board 
has complete authority in the disposal 
of the Government ships under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920. Accordingly, 
the Board is turning over the five ships 
at once. The Dollar Lines are to pay 
$5,625,000 for the President Lincoln, 
President Wilson, President Taft, Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and President Pierce. 
Of the amount, $1,000,000 is to be paid in 
cash, and the balance in installments 
covering 10 years. The deal gives the 
Dollar Lines 10 vessels to the Orient 
and it will maintain weekly sailings from 
San Francisco. The company also has 
a round-the-world service. 

Between January 1 and April 1, there 
was an increase of 24 in the number of 
privately-owned American merchant 
vessels of more than 1,000 gross tons 
each. The total number of privately- 
owned vessels is now 1,081, with an ag- 
gregate gross tonnage of 5,104,620. Of 
the total about 7 per cent. are inactive. 
The Government-owned fleet now con- 
sists of 1,230 vessels of 5,982,937 gross 
tons. About 64 per cent. of the total 
are inactive. 

The National City Bank of New York 
has recently prepared an analysis of 
trade with South American countries in 
which it states that there has been an 
increase of $100,000,000 in the eight 
months ending with February when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year. Total exports to Mexico, 
Central America, South America, and the 
West Indian islands were $544,000,000 for 
the period, compared with $467,000,000 
last year. Imports were $653,000,000, 
against $604,000,000. Cuba is the best 
customer in the Latin American section. 
Exports of that country for the eight 
months were $137,000,000, against 
$87,000,000 to the Argentine, $46,000,000 
to Brazil, $21,000,000 to Chile, and $95,- 
000,000 to Mexico. Cuba, as the chief 
source of the American sugar supply also 
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Bay 
(One of a series of actual happenings <* 
concerning owners of Miller Bonds) ~ 


In his first letter to us, scribbled on a sheet of paper torn from a 
pad, he asked for booklets and circulars about Miller Bonds. His 
second letter was written on thestationery ofa corporation, “office 
of the president.” That second letter wasan order for $25,000 bonds 


How Quickly Could You Analyze a 7% Bond? 


| Ee is such a quick, simple matter to analyze and check up any issue of Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds. These Four Distinguishing Marks give you precisely the facts 
you need to form your own opinion: 


‘ Independent Ap- y Bank Certi- Moderate-sized Loans, Full Interest 
praisals of mort- fication on providing real Diver- » 4 passed on to 
gaged property; each bond ; sification ;- “ns the investor. 


Large investors realize that Miller Bonds are good things to have in the strong box, 
in case anything goes wrong with their other ventures. People of modest means 
buy Miller Bonds, too, because it is so easy to get at the facts—and because the 
bonds pay up to 7% interest. 


Mail the coupon today for information on the 
Four Distinguishing Marks — Folder B1010 


Preeti I on = =~ 5 ll i a 2 I cece 


INCORPORATED 


30 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 


GIT 






















































PHILADELPHIA PitTsBUuRGH Sr. Louts BurraLo Os SAFETY Cuicaco ATLANTA Mempuis Knoxvitie 
foe 7 m 
SEND FOLDER BI010 AND \ BONDS DESCRIPTION OF 
IN - WHICH =. - INVESTOR - EVER =: * DOLLAR 
Name. Address. City and State 
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The Care of Your Securities 
in New York 


HERE are many advantages in having your 

bonds and stocks in this Company’s care in 
New York, where they will be held in safekeeping 
and always at your disposal by mail, telegraphic 
or cable advice. 


This ready availability in the financial center, 
where transfer, registration, and paying agencies 
for most of the important corporationsare located, 
means the saving of time, trouble, and often 
money in eftecting transactions. 

Not only does this service provide protection 
and availability for securities—it also relieves the 
owner of all details of routine care. 

We collect, for the owner, income and matured 
principal promptly when due. We endeavor 
to bring to his attention important developments 
affecting his securities. Upon request, bond hold- 
ings arereviewed by impartial investment experts. 

The fee is moderate. You can easily arrange 
to utilize the service by correspondence. We can 
arrange insurance for you to cover your securities 
while they are in transit to New York. 

‘The deposit of securities in New York by a 
non-resident does not subject such securities to 
any New York tax. 


Our booklet, ‘The Care of Your Securities,’”’ on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 44th Street Madison Avenue and 6oth Street 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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holds first rank in imports by this coup. 
try, America taking $177,000,000 in the 
eight months period, against $136,000.00 
from Brazil, the chief source of coffee, 
$49,000,000 from the Argentine, $58,000,- 
000 from Chile, and $114,000,000 from 
Mexico. 


| Cotton and Grain | 


ECIDEDLY better weather con- 

ditions throughout the cotton belt 
is responsible for weakness in the cot- 
ton market. The drought in Texas jis 
apparently broken, 75 to 80 per cent. of 
the State receiving rainfall recently. The 
Eastern belt also has had some bene. 
ficial rains. The Spring has been early 
and cotton is coming up to a good stand 
throughout most of the South. 

In addition to better crop prospects 
as a price depressing influence, further 
contraction in operations in the cotton 
manufacturing industry is reported. The 
Census Bureau reports the total spindle 
hours worked during the month of 
March as being 8,599,440,113, compared 
with 7,868,113,831 for February, but in 
March there were 26 working days, 
compared with 23 2/3 for February. The 
total number of spindles active at some 
time during March was only 33,225,183, 
as compared with 33,277,189 during Feb- 
ruary. The average percentage of activ- 
ity throughout the industry in March 
was given as 99.6, compared with 100 
for February. 

The market in grains continues irreg- 
ular. Rains over parts of the winter 
wheat belt and an excellent outlook in 
the American and Canadian Northwest 
has had a depressing effect There is 
also an extremely slow cash demand in 
practically all markets. 

World acreage sown to winter wheat 
is reported by the Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome to be nearly 4 per cent. 
greater than last year. The winter wheat 
crop for Europe, excluding Russia, is 
forecast at  1,200,000,000 bushels, or 
123,000,000 more than last year. 

The value of exports of grain and 
grain products during the nine months 
ended March amounted to $431,454,000, 
against $200,367,000 for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. About 102,000,000 
bushels more of wheat and 22,000,000 
bushels more of rye were exported. 

Farm loan banks, operating under the 
Federal Government supervision, have 
lent in the eight years of their existence 
over $1,500,000,000 to farmers. At the 
beginning of this year only approxi- 
mately 0.5 per cent. of the maturing 
underlying obligations were more than 
9 days delinquent. During 1924 Federal 
Land Banks made loans to 47,227 borrow- 
ers and the Joint Stock Land Banks 
made loans to 11,390 borrowers. 























Other Important Items 

















HE Federal Reserve Bank of New 

York reports department store sales 
in that district averaged 5 per cent. 
larger in March than in the same month 
a year ago. Department store stocks of 
merchandise at the end of the month 
were 5 per cent. larger than a year 
ago. The average amount of the 
individual sales transactions was $2.92, 
compared with $2.72 in March, 1924. 
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Wholesale trade was 2 per cent. 
larger than a year ago. Trade in 
silk goods was the largest since 1920, 
and in cotton goods and apparel trade 
sales showed considerable betterment. 
On the other hand, grocery sales showed 
a falling off of 10 per cent. from March, 
1924. Chain stores reported an increase 
in sales of 18 per cent. over a year ago. 
but there was an increase of 16 per cent. 
in the number of stores in operation. 
Tobacco, shoe chains and candy chains 
reported somewhat smaller sales per 
store, while all the others reported in- 
creases. : 

Operations in the iron and steel in- 
dustry show a slight contraction. The 
“Iron Age” reports that five additional 
blast furnaces have been put out in the 
Pittsburgh district and another at Chi- 
cago. The gencral average of ingot out- 
put is around 75 per cent. of capacity. 
The Steel Corporation is operating at 
slightly below 85 per cent. and the aver- 
age for the industry is put at 77, as 
against 92 for the actual rate of March. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
prepared a report on the war time pro- 
fits and costs of the steel industry, cov- 
ering operations from 1915 to 1920. The 
average earnings of steel companies, be- 
fore payment of bond interest or Federal 
taxes on income excess profits, during 
the years 1915 to 1918 were found to be 
75 per cent. on the investment in 1915, 
21.7 per cent. in 1916, 28.9 per cent. in 
1917, and 20.1 per cent. in 1918, bringing 
the four-year average to 20.2 per cent. 
A large part of these profits were taken 
by Federal taxes in 1917 and 1918. 

The United States Government and 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
have filed suits against each other in the 
Federal courts of New York and Phila- 
delphia, the subject of controversy be- 
ing the cost of ships built for the Gov- 
ernment at the Bethlehem works during 
the war, while Charles M. Schwab was 
acting in the dual capacity of Director 
General of the United States Fleet Cor- 
poration and president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. The Government’s 
action, filed in Philadelphia, demands 
the return of $15,000,000 from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corporation, and the Union 
Iron Works Company. It is charged 
that profits were not kept down to 10 
per cent. of the cost of construction. The 
Government has also asked for an ac- 
counting of $8,000,000 advanced by it to 
finance shipbuilding. The action brought 
by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion of New York demands $9,744,899 
which it maintains is still due on its 
war work for the Government. 

Production of motor vehicles in the 
United States and Canada in March, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
was 332,108 passenger cars of which 
319,094 were manufactured in the United 
States, and 45,012 trucks of which 42,923 
were made in the United States. In 
February, passenger car production was 
252,785, and in March, 1924, output was 
357,006. Production of trucks was 34,234 
and 36,323 respectively. For the first 
quarter of the year, passenger vehicle 
output totaled 797,802, compared with 
4,274 in the, corresponding period of 
last year, and truck output was 107,445, 
against 100,021. 
































‘The Campbell-Ewald 
organization of 160 
people, owned entire- 
ly by the men who 
operate it, with a vol- 
ume of business plac- 
ing it among the first 
ten agencies in the 
country, is at your 
service to handle 
large or small ac- 
counts. At any time, 
anywhere, we'll be 
glad to talk with you. 


ELCO leadership has been 

maintained consistently un- 
der the most extreme tests on 
land—in the air—on the sea— 
and in the less spectacular but 
even more important service of 
millions of Delco-equipped 
motor cars. 


The splendid reputation that 
Delco has established and main- 
tained has been built up through 
the assistance of “Advertising 
Well Directed.” Delco has been 
a client of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company for over eight years. 





CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 


Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y J. Fred Woodruff, Treas. and Gen. Mor. 


—Advertising Well Directed— 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago 


Toronto Los Angeles San Francisco 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Sold in 30 


Countries 


Success is not by chance. The 
established distribution of this 
world business is a result of offer- 
ing the public a beverage of the 
3 highest merit. ‘Tremendous vol- 
‘2, ume makes possible the low price, 
“~ and puts the product on a plane 
far above ordinary competition. 





Drink — 


alg 


Delicious and Refreshing 














































































































The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga 
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Copper production from mines in the 
United States during the first quarter 
totaled approximately 494,990,000 pounds. 
The larger copper companies are about 
to enter on a curtailment program ip 
order to stabilize the market. Exports 
of copper for the first quarter were 
20,670,000 pounds greater than in the 
first three months of last year. Germany 
and Holland were the largest purchasers 

Exports of bituminous coal during 
March amounted to 918,746 long tons, 
compared with 1,135,284 in March, 1924. 

Anthracite: exports were 200,953 com- 
pared with 309,243. Exports of crude 
petroleum were 43,570,302 gallons. 
against 60,876,973 gallons. Exports of 
refined petroleum amounted to 361,489. 
928 gallons, against 295,300,493 gallons. 

March sales of life insurance were 
$703,000,000, counting companies which 
do 85 per cent. of the total business, a 
gain of 5 per cent. over the same month 
a year ago. 

The population of continental United 
States is placed at 114,311,000 on January 
1, 1925, by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. The gain during 
1924 was 1,627,000. 
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AX receipts for the first nine months 

of the current fiscal year, ended April 

1, were $1,928,982,150, of which income 

taxes contributed $1,299,850,042. The total 

amount is only $217,821,144 less than in 

the corresponding nine months of last year, 

despite the heavy reduction in income 

taxes. It seems likely that budget surplus 

on June 30 will be considerably in excess 
of $100,000,000. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler has _ been 
found not guilty of the charge that while 
a Senator he entered into an agreement 
with a Montana oil operator to represent 
him for money in litigation pending be- 
fore the Department of the Interior. The 
case was tried in Great Falls, Montana 

The consent decree of February 27, 1920, 
by which Armour & Company, Swift & 
Company, Morris & Company, the Cudahy 
Packing Company, and Wilson & Company 
were directed to divest themselves of all 
holdings but the meat business under a 
threat of prosecution under the anti-trust 
laws, has been suspended indefinitely by 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
The action was taken on motion of the 
California Co-operative Canneries which 
transacted business with Armour & Com- 
pany. This firm has been turning over to 
Armour & Company 51 per cent. of its 
output, amounting to more than $4,000,000 
a year. The Justice found that the can- 
neries were being damaged by the con- 
tinuance of the decree. 

Final arrangements have been reached 
between the United States and Canada as 
to the proposed joint action for the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Ontario, in order 
to provide access to the Great Lakes for 
maritime commerce and to develop water 
power for both countries. The estimated 
expenditure is $300,000,000. A joint board 
of engineers are investigating the situation, 
but probably will not report for a year. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has ruled that the distribution from estates 
held in trust is taxable income and cannot 
be construed as gifts exempt from tax- 
ation. 


FOR. 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 






WACOM, 





Yes! Business Conditions 
Are Now Excellent 


throughout ALABAMA 


Read the story of Alabama’s prosperity 
as told by Forbes Business Map for 
April, reprinted from Forbes Magazine. 
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The four classifications of 
economic conditions in 
the above map are actual, 
Lat not comparative; that is, 
where business is desig- 
nated as “good,” it is 
actually good now and 
not merely good by com- 
parison with a month or 
year ago. The factors 
considered are: agricul- 
ture, industry, employ- 
ment, trade, money, and 
credit conditions. 


ML ALA 























Good times in Alabama are not a passing phase. Ample 
labor, abundant mineral resources, rich agricultural 
regions and the presence of an adequate supply of cheap 
hydro-electric power—all combine to KEEP conditions 
“Excellent” ! 






M. B. Wellborn, director of the Sixth District Federal 


Reserve bank, predicts :— MMBC cee 
Ecco 
(Far 
“Alabama is destined to become the leading industrial state Cane 
of the South, because it has the cheapest hydro-electric power Alabama Has Neither Income 
in the South.” Nor Inheritance Tax. 


For information about present in- 
dustrial opportunities in Alabama, 
write ALABAMA POWER CO., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Power Your LINE 
with Three Motors! 


These three super-Wiscon- 
sins provide ideal power for 
all trucks from 1-ton to 5- 
ton sizes! 


pcaee: 

















One engine builder to do 
business with. Minimum 
motor inventory at your 
end. Motor prices that 
amaze the industry. 


There, briefly, is what “The 
Wisconsin Idea” offers you. 
It revises all old concepts 
of engine-buying. 

Write for our new booklet “Buying 


Power on a Business Basis.” Vitall1 
interesting. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 
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[_ International | 


Canada-——During the fiscal year ended 
March 31, foreign trade totaled $1,878,294, 
454, a decrease of $73,804,334 from the 
year previous. The decrease took place 
in imports, whicn were down $97,000,100. 
Domestic exports increased $24,000,000. 
Imports from the United States decreased 
$88,000,000. The favorable trade balance 
for the year was $131,000,000. 

The grain crop outlook in western 
Canada is promising. All sections of the 
three prairie provinces report ample 
moisture in the ground, labor is plentiful, 
and farmers are fairly well supplied with 
funds. Acreage under crop will exceed 
that of last year. 

In the eight months ended with March, 
the value of wheat, flour, barley, oats and 
rye exported was $240,098,529, compared 
with $266,894,531 in the corresponding 
period of a year ago. 

The output of pig iron for March was 
63,932 long tons, the highest since May, 
1924, and exceeded the combined output of 
January and February. Production of 
steel ingots was 107,605 long tons, a gain 
of 37,221 over February. 


Great Britain—Great Britain returned 
to the gold standard April 28, and at the 
same time restored the McKenna customs 
taxes on imported luxuries. This action 
is taken in the budget presented to the 
House of Commons by Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Australia 
and New Zealand also returt.ed to the gold 
standard and the Union of South Africa 
will do so on July 1. Canada is already 
on a gold basis. Great Britain has a gold 
reserve of £153,000,000 in Great Britain, a 
credit of $300,000,000 in the United States, 
and a reserve of $166,000,000 with which 
to pay all debt charges to America until 
the end of the year. 

The budget also provides for reduction 
of income taxes of sixpence in the pound 
and certain reductions in the super-tax. 

New securities issued during the first 
quarter of the year totaled £47,600,000, an 
increase of £11,690,000 over the same quar- 
ter of 1924, but otherwise the smallest 
for the period in any year since 1912. 

Germany—The second general elections 
in Germany resulted in Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg receiving a clear majority for 
the presidency. About 30,000,000 votes 
were cast, of which von Hindenburg re- 
ceived 14,640,000. Ex-Chancellor Marx, 
the candidate of the Republican Party, re- 
ceived 13,740,000 votes. One striking con- 
clusion is that socialism and communism 
have no place in German politics. 

The wholesale price for commodities 
stands at 130.8, compared witl. 14U.1 at the 
beginning of the year, and 100 in 1914. 

The German railways increased pas- 
senger fares 10 per cent. on May 1, and 
also slightly increased freight rates. 

France—The new Cabinet formed by 
Painlevé has come in for considerable 
political opposition, especially on account 
of the appointment of Caillaux as Minister 
of Finance. The retiring Premier, . 
Herriot, has been elected president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The new naval budget which has been 
passed by the Chamber calls for an ex- 
penditure of 3,194,000,000 francs during 
the next four years and the construction 
of four cruisers, 15 destroyers, 18 torpedo 
boats, 28 submarines and auxiliary ships. 
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FORBES for May 15, 1925 
U.S. Foreign Trade 
Gains Rapidly 
By Dr. Julius Klin 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE United States seems at present 

to be enjoying almost the only out- 
standing foreign trade improvement of 
any of the major commercial countries 
according to the latest reports, Our ex- 
port figures for March ($452,000,000) are 
the highest for any one month since 
February 1921, with the exception of 
October and November 1924. It is signi- 
ficant that this record figure, according 
to preliminary _ statistics, is not ac- 
counted for by any excessive move- 
ments of cotton or cereals over recent 
months. The major portions of the in- 
crease seem to have been in fabricated 
and partly finished lines. This gratify- 
ing indication of the growing foreign 
trade activity of our industries has long 
been anticipated, and now seems to be 
well under way. It will be interesting 
to observe the further developments in 
the coming months and to note particu- 
larly those lines which have been more 
aggressive in their search for foreign 
markets. An outstanding feature is the 
automotive trade for which the over- 
seas outlets seem to be in a most prom- 
ising situation. There are also definite 
indications of sharp upward trends in 
specialties, partly fabricated iron, and 
steel, agricultural implements and office 
supplies. 


Imports Highest in Two Years 


On the import side, our gains have 
been even more impressive, the total for 
March ($385,000,000) being the highest 
without exception in the past two years. 
In fact, the imports for the nine months 
ending April 1 exceed those for the en- 
tire fiscal year 1921-22 by more than 
$200,000,000, a vivid indication of the 
mounting purchasing power of our in- 
dustries and their growing demand for 
overseas raw materials. 

In general, the situation among our 
leading overseas competitors and con- 
sumers might be best described as one 
of suspense, showing in many cases a 
slight decline. Throughout Europe 
business is “not too optimistic as to 
future trends.” In most cases, this un- 
certainty was ascribed to the then pend- 
ing German elections of April 26, which 
condition has, of course, been particu- 
larly felt in Germany itself, the industries 
and trade there displaying the utmost 
caution, with the money market materi- 
ally tightened and available liquid‘ assets 
appreciably decreased. In the case of 
France, automobile sales and industrial 
machinery trades have fallen off some- 
what. In Spain the general tone has 
slightly improved though finances con- 
tinue to be depressed; the outlook for 
the immediate future has been aided 
somewhat by favorable rains, which 
should encourage the demand for 
American automobiles and agricultural 
implements. Italy for the first time in 
many months has slowed down in her 
industrial and general commercial ad- 
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Close the Deal— 
in Italy 


When prompt action is needed to make big- 
gest profits on a fluctuating exchange—send 
a RADIOGRAM direct to Italy. 


Direct transmission means speed and accuracy. 


HOW TO SEND RADIOGRAMS 
In New York, Washington, Boston, or Honolulu, 
phone for an RCA messenger. 


In other cities—file Radiograms to Europe or the Near 
East at any RCA or Postal Telegraph office, and to 
Hawaii and Japan at any RCA or Western Union 
office. 

To any country—and for passengers on ships at sea 
—be sure to mark your messages 


ah RCA’ 


RADIOGRAMS go direct to: 


ITALY GERMANY 

FRANCE POLAND 

SWEDEN NORWAY 
ENGLAND 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC HAWAII and JAPAN 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


Er ae Broad 5100 6 West 19th Street ........ Watkins 7953 

59 Beene GENE cicccccces sves acsee Beekman 8220 1824 Broadway............. .. Columbus 4311 
126 PRRRNNE BNE oiccss <vancnebas Franklin 2675 19 West 44th Street.... ...... Murray Hill 4996 

264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1110 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULJU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 
So are 10 So La SalleStreet PHILADELPHIA..... .... The Bourse 
 . eee: 109 Congress Street CERVELAMD, «os. cdscee 1599 St. Clair Avenue 
NEW ORLEANS.” ””1711.”. CarondeletBuilding  SEATTLE.........”. 11. $01 Maritime Building 
Nay |< * a eae Gay & Pratt Streets PORT ARTHUR, Texas... Realty Building 
NORFOLK, VA.......... . 220 brewer Street LOS ANGELES ....... .453 So Spring Street 
oF Res em 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 





A New Phase of 
Foreign Trading 
















ForEIGN trading originally compre- 
hended trading in merchandise. Today 
it comprehends also trading in money, due 
to irregularity of national currencies. The 
bank that handles your foreign financing 
must be competent to insure you every 
fractional advantage in exchange, and to 
evolve from its own international experi- 
ence other avenues of saving in your over- 
seas trade. 


The Chemical is just such a Bank 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 














Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
Convertible Class ‘‘A’’ Stock 


Listed on New York Curb 
There are over 18,000 Motion Picture Theaters in the U. S. | 
Approximately 6,000,000 people go to the “movies” every day 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., is one of the leading 
producers and distributors of feature films. 
The Class A (Preferred) Stock, paying cumu- 
lative dividends of $1.50 per share, 
yields nearly 10% at market prices 








Descriptive circular F.M.-2] upon request 


McClure, Jones & Reed 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway New York 























Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. 
America’’ by B. C. Forbes. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


$3.00. 


Read ‘‘Men Who Are Making 
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vance, due in part to uncertainties in 
the labor situation. Nevertheless, as 
usual, her general industrial position 
is still materially better than that of her 
neighbors. In Great Britain the situation 
is described as “disappointing, with a 
sustained volume of orders but no 
notable increase in new busigess.” As in 
the United States the text#® and auto- 
motive industries have shown a slight 
improvement, but, on the other hand, 
there are less favorable reports on iron 
and steel, machine tools and chemicals. 


Uncertainty in Latin America 


Latin America has naturally reacted 
to this changing status of its leading 
overseas market; the reports indicate a 
uniformly uncertain situation as com- 
pared with the previous month. The out 


‘standing exception to this is Chile where 


all lines of business have shown greater 
confidence since the return of President 
Alessandri; wholesalers are reported as 
optimistic. There has been a general 
slowing down of failures and improve- 
ment in the demand in many lines, not- 
ably textiles, tractors and machinery 
Heavy floods and continued rains in 
Peru have seriously interfered with the 
normal development of business there 
The downpour has affected not only the 
sugar and cotton activities along the 
coast, but has impaired materially the 
traffic on most of the railway lines, thus 
hampering the important mining inter- 
ests of the interior. From Brazil and 
Argentina the reports are not as encour- 
aging as in recent months. Similarly in 
Mexico there has been apparently a 
slowing down of the recovery which had 
such an auspicious beginning with the 
inauguration of President Calles; trade 
in the leading centers is now described 
as being on the hand-to-mouth basis. In 
Cuba the suspense is due in part to con- 
tinued unsettlement in the labor situa- 
tion and to the anticipation of the in- 
auguration of the new administration. 
when it is hoped that a distinct impetus 
will be given to new business; for the 
time being, however, buying is cautious. 


Conditions in Far East 


Likewise in the Far East there are 
indications of a lull in the progress which 
had been quite marked since the first of 
the year. In India the clearing up of 
political disturbances has improved the 
outlook, but, with the approach of warm 
weather, there has been the usual slow- 
ing down of selling. Japan has just come 
through the annual heavy increase in 
purchases of raw cotton, accounting for 
the marked upward trend of her import 
figures. On the other hand, her exports 
have recently taken a downward turn, 
and there has consequently been a gen- 
eral tightening up of trade and mone- 
tary conditions. The Chinese trade is 
likewise undergoing a period of caution, 
with a moderately hopeful tone in cer- 
tain lines, as is indicated by the import 
returns which show about 4 per cent. in- 
crease over the same period last year. 
Nevertheless, the continued embarrass- 
ment of transportation facilities and the 
imposition of new taxes on _ various 
staples has had an adverse effect. In 
Australasia there has been a modest 
improvement, though wool: prices are 
now running from 10 to 15 per cent. below 
the peak of last November. 
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$75,000 at Sixty-Two 
—For You 
‘ise By R. P. Crawford | -_ a, > 
| a ty you want to guarantee yourself a ; P > a a ar wae Hin 
oe 


ortune of $75,000 by the time you 
1to- are ixty- -two years of age, with the further 


ight provision that, should you die any time 
and, after your twenty-sixth birthday, you are 
ron to leave an estate of not less than $1,750? 
‘als The answer is here: 





Can you save $5 a week from twenty 
to twenty-six years of age (a total period 
yf six years) or, if you are already twenty- 
six years of age, have you around $1,750 
ing to start with? 























a Can you save $10 a week from twenty- 
. six to thirty-seven years of age? 

mt Can you save $15 a week from thirty- 
oes six to fifty years of age? 

ter \fter fifty years of age you are not re- 
on quired to save anything. 

er If you want only $25,000, can you save 
ral a third of these amounts? If you want 
ed $50,000, can you save two-thirds? This 
al olan can, of course, be carried out by peo- 
ry ole at other ages—the later you start the 
= later you will complete. 

he The success of this plan does not de- 
‘ vend on any highly speculative matters. It 
he simply depends on your ability and will- 
he ingness. 

he First—Begin by starting to save $5 a 
si week on your twentieth birthday, or have 


ae $260 (for the year) ready on your twenty- 


‘- first birthday. As rapidly as possible in- ; e 

od vest this money at 6 per cent. interest, pre- 

ir ierably in secure bonds, reinvesting the in- 

a terest as far as possible each time. 

AC On your twenty-sixth birthday you will 


Y have at least $1,750. If there are odd A well known, nationally adver- 

fe sums of money that cannot find investment atte . 

4 Oy sa cn’ ae Ge a ed tire, with a name and fame 

h he final result. For the first six years to sustain, /ndia is still manufac- 
we have made generous allowance for re y “5 

“s ' that. These small amounts can accumulate tu ed in small e enoug h ejet-velereta. 
in the savings bank until there is enough rom emUticoreelttita 

to buy a secure 6 per cent. bond. Later ; 

1s in this difficulty will disappear as you be- AY CocamcjecteterctucMn. Zl Me eslehiustmmetecs 


gin to accumulate larger sums and the 
interest payments to you become larger. 


today render sood mileage. But 
there are several makes that give 


The State Department has made it you more miles for the same 
known to all countries that it is the money dette’ others. India eset s 





wish of this Government to abolish pass- 
port visa fees for all except immigrant 
passports. It is probable the first step 


of them. 


; will be a reduction, and the total elimi- The Extra Miles 
,: nation will take place gradually. Ship- Cost No Wheye 
ping men expect the majority of foreign 
. governments to accept the proposal, with : : 
, msiieen % eat eee INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


t * * * 
T 


The traffic department of the National 
states that 2,000,000 freight carloads of 
motor transportation products are car- 
tied over the railroads of the United 
States annually. Motor products contri- 
bute 36 per cent. more freight than any . 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
other single manufacturing group. The 


total carloads is made up of 740,578 cars 

of motor vehicles and parts, 50,000 cars ‘ 

of tires, 640,000 cars of gasoline for 

motor vehicle use, and 151,346 cars of ° 
cement for highways. In addition, the 

motor industry requires large shipments 

of raw materials such as coal, steel, cop- , 

per, aluminum, lead, lumber, and other 


items upon which detailed figures are not 


availa 
ilable. aa 
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15 Years Ago 
today 


in Wall Street 


England was buying U. S. 
railroad securities, there- 
by relieving the money 
situation by increasing 
our gold supply. 


today 


England has just returned 
to a gold basis for the 
first time since the War, 
and English investors are 
again large buyers of 
American securities. 


England’s financial su- 
premacy in the past has 
been due to the foresight 
and sagacity of her in- 
vestors. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian, ms 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE "—— NEW YORK, 





¥ 


A. C. Beane, of Fenner & Beene, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
in an exclusive interview by “Forbes,” 
said: 


“Does any grave significance attach, in 
so far as general business is concerned, to 
the recent drastic decline in stock and 
grain values, is a 
question being very 
generally asked 
throughout the 
country. 

“After carefully 
analyzing his own 
surroundings, I think 




















| You Can’t Invest 
On Tips and Ticker Talk 








The present stock market is 
puzzling nearly every one. Is 
a further advance ahead or 
are we just on the edge of a 
further sharp decline? 


To every one with an interest 
in security markets the new 
edition of our barometer chart 
has a very real value. It 
covers stock and bond prices 
for the past twenty years— 
with the buying and selling 
range marked—and shows the 
direction now of the forecast- 
ing line. You will get a per- 
spective from this chart that 
can’t be had from the tape, 
tips or ticker talk. 


A copy will be sent gratis. 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
" 25 West 45th 8. New York 





Please send me Chart S-84. 
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the average man will 
conclude that it does 
not. He will easily 
convince himself 
that apart from the fact that these declines 
have occurred, absolutely nothing of a 
disquieting nature has recently appeared 
on the scene. He may even conclude, 
and perhaps wisely, that grain was carried 
much too high on a wave of speculative 
enthusiasm and that peak values on the 
Stock Exchange had merely moved too 
rapidly for the steady—but very sound— 
pace which business had set. 

“Personally, I firmly believe the United 
States as a whole never faced so bright 
an industrial and commercial era as that 
which now exists and which appears on 
the present horizon. The fact that no 
enormous expansion of business has oc- 
curred is exceedingly wholesome and 
merely denotes that caution and good 
judgment are in control. None will deny 
that these virtues outweigh the blind- 
optimism which would have brought about 
the great expansion which the country 
seemed keyed up to expect.” 


J. G. White, chairman of the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation, on his 
return from Florida, said: 

“I find that although Florida is now 
going through what appears to be a period 
of inflation, and that real estate prices 
have increased, in some places in a short 
time, to an almost fabulous degree, con- 
ditions making for continued growth are 
almost everywhere fundamentally sound. 
Aside from certain localities where high 
prices are not justified by underlying fac- 
tors, I can see every reason for believing 
that Florida is likely to continue for many 
years to increase rapidly in population and 
in wealth.” 

H. W. Kuehne, assistant tire sales man- 
ager of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, in discussing the tire situation with 
a representative of “Forbes,” said: 

“On April 1 the Department of Com- 
merce estimated the average number of 
tires in dealers’ hands to have been about 
60, compared with 53 on October 1, and 
93 on April 1, a year ago. This means 
that the dealers are entering the sales 
season with scarcely more tires on hand 
than they had at the close of the season 
last year, and decidedly fewer than at the 
beginning of the sales season of 1924. 

“The dealers’ requirement last year 
was approximately 36,000,000 tires. For 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


the present year the requirement will be 
about 44,500,000, an increase of 20 per 
cent. Dealers throughout the country 
have on hand possibly 7,000,000 tires, or 
a little over one-sixth of the year’s re- 
quirement, which would amount to prob- 
ably less than two months’ supply. Manu- 
facturers also are  short-stocked. The 
main point is that this situation comes 
about just at the beginning of the period 
of heaviest sales. The conclusion reached 
is that the tire situation is in an extremely 
strong technical position so far as the 
manufacturer is concerned.” 


William M. Greve, President of Realty 
Associates and Prudence-Bonds Corpora- 
tion, in a recent interview, said: 

“With the natural reaction from the 
market spurt following the national elec- 
tion, general business has finally settled 
down to a stable, 
conservative _ basis. 
The most important 
thing that is needed 
now to complete the 
condition of pros- 
perity and to give it 
healthy propulsion, 
is to meet, as quick- 
ly as possible, the 
urgent and long ne- 
glected demand for 
housing for the masses of people in poor 
and moderate circumstances. 


“This is a business proposition and can 
only be accomplished in a business way. 
The proposed State subsidy, or any pub- 
lic subsidy, would likely prove as futile 
as have the various other attempts at 
remedial legislation; for all theories upon 
which a state or city has ever entered into 
private enterprise have invariably failed 
in practice. The greatest service the 
State can give, in my judgment, is for it 
to remove from the machinery of low 
cost production the spikes and money 
wrenches it has already thrown into it, 
by legislative interference with the law 
of supply and demand, and permit the 
regular business agencies to function in 
a normal and natural way, so that people 
may acquire homes within their means 
and through their own effort. They do 
not want charity; and public gifts, in 
subsidies or any other form, are never 
appreciated; nor do they serve a good 
purpose. 


“There is plenty of money available at 
a fair rate of interest with which to 
finance necessary operations in low cost 
home production if the various lending in- 
stitutions are assured against legislative 
enactments which obstruct private enter- 
prise and sometimes prove confiscatory of 
profits and of property rights. Lenders 
will not jeopardize their entrusted funds 
at low rates of interest under such con- 
ditions, and they would be foolish to do 
so. As it is, the mere suggestion of a 
State subsidy tends to halt both private 
enterprise and capital; and one of the 
rankest fallacies put forth with the sub- 
sidy propaganda is that low cost building 
production depends upon cheaper money.” 
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| Western Railroads 


Seek I.C.C. Action 
By Samuzl O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


BRIEF filed on behalf of the western 

roads with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last week has very directly 
presented to the Commission the question 
of what it must do to perform its lawful 
duty under the rate making provisions of 
the Transportation Act. 

The Hcch-Smith resolution passed by 
Congress instructs the Commission to 
make a general investigation of the freight 
rate structure to determine whether im- 
portant readjustments in it ought to be 
made. The well-known purpose of the 
authors of this resolution was to have the 
Commission settle whether, under existing 
provisions of law, readjustments should be 
made which would involve reductions of 
the rates on farm products. The brief 
filed for the western railways forcibly calls 
attention to the fact that never since the 
Transportation Act has been in effect have 
these roads earned anywhere near what 
the Commission has held would be a “fair 
return” annually on their aggregate valua- 
tion, and that the inadequacy of the return 
that has been and still is being earned 
tends to prevent the furnishing of adequate 
transportation, although to cause it to be 
furnished is specifically stated in the law 
to be one of its principal purposes. 


Duty Prescribed by Law 


It was high time that some group of 
carriers should present to the Commission 
such a statement as the western roads have 
presented. The law imposes upon the 
railways numerous duties, the most impor- 
tant of which is efficient, economical and 
honest management. The record made by 
the railways since they were returned to 
private operation shows they have done.as 
much, their managements being human, as 
could reasonably be expected to perform 
their duty. The law also, however, im- 
poses a most important and positive duty 
upon the Commission. It says that “in the 
exercise of its power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates the Commission shall 
initiate, modify, establish or adjust such 
rates so that carriers... will... earn 

.., as nearly as may be, a ‘fair return.’” 
The Commission’s own interpretation of 
its duty is that it should fix rates that will 
enable each large group to earn 53% per 
cent. annually on the tentative valuation 
made by the Commission. 

More than five years have elapsed since 
the Transportation Act went into effect. 
Only one of the three large groups of car- 
riers has in any year earned as much as 
5% per cent. and the average for this 
group in the four years ending with 1924 


was only 4.9 per cent. In these four — 


years the western roads failed by more 
than $500,000,000 to earn their fair return. 
The railways as a whole failed by $1,250,- 
000,000 to earn it. They earned an average 
of only about 5 per cent. even in 1923 and 
1924 when business was normal. 

_Although the rates fixed by the Commis- 
sion have thus fallen far short of produc- 
ing the return it has ruled would be 
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Your Efficiency Expert 


will recognize the value of Fire 
Prevention Engineering Service 


An addition to a large plant was to be built. The completed 
plans and specifications met the demands of growth and accounted 
for the placing of every piece of new equipment. The General 
Manager and his Efficiency Expert were well satisfied. 







But our Fire Prevention Engineer, who was always called into 
conference on new construction and proposed changes, saw further 
than the architects and even the Efficiency Expert. His report 
showed several conditions which, if corrected, would lessen the 
possibility of fire and enable us to quote minimum insurance rates. 
His advice effected a saving approximating $7,500. 









As in the above case, our Engineers are demonstrating to hun- 
dreds of General Managers and Efficiency Experts throughout the 
country that substantial reductions in insurance rates can be effected 
through first-class Fire Prevention Engineering. 






We would be pleased to have the opportunity to explain this service to you 
in all its details. Communications will receive our prompt attention. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM 
Chairman of 


















PAUL L. HAID 


the Board President 


CASH CAPITAL—ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























Money Makes Money 


Money must be put to work if it is to add dollars to 
itself. Invest today in Straus Bonds and you have 
assured yourself safety of principal and interest and 
prompt payment of both when due. 


Write today for information regarding current 
offerings yielding, on the average, about 6%, 


k for 
Booklet E-1511 


S. W, STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 » INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
New York 


Straus BuILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
Straus BuritpInc 
79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANYINVESTOR 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


























Our Guaranteed First Mortgages on Homes: 





We take them in our name, endorse them over to you and guarantee them. 
You own the whole loan. Better than Bonds. Let us tell you why. Interest 
sent to your door by mail quarterly. 

24 Years in business, and never a loss. References: Any Bank er Trust Com- 
pany in Savannah. 


G. A. Mercer Company, Investment Bankers 
Assets and Resources More Than $1,000,000 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Current Offerings 
Sent upon Request 








SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
27 Pins STRBET 
New Yorx 























Forecasting 
Stocks 


The Tillman Survey is 
the only service to segre- 
gate listed stocks into | 
their 20 basic groups for | 
the purpose of forecast- | 
ing. | 

This permits a more | 
versatile and effective 


prediction for both the 
long and short market 





swings, aS various 
groups seldom make 
their highs or lows to- 
gether. | 


Our survey explains 
this novel method and 
gives the position of 
these groups in the long 
pull cycle. 

















{ 

{ Nottingham Building, F-16, Boston, Mass. [ 
j Please send survey referred to above | 
{ 

{ 
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reasonable, the Hoch-Smith resolution was 
sponsored by men who were seeking re- 
ductions of rates on agricultural products. 
Furthermore, the commercial travellers’ 
organizations have renewed their attacks 
on the Pullman surcharge. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution has not 
changed the rate making provisions of the 
law under which the. Commission acts. 
Those provisions and the Commission’s in- 
terpretation of its duty under them still 
stand. It seems obvious, therefore, that 
the Commission cannot reduce any rates 
unless it makes compensating advances in 
other rates, without disregarding its lawful 
duty. As a matter of fact, however, even 
since the general reduction of rates was 
made in 1922 there have been constantly 
going on downward readjustments which 
already are costing the carriers many mil- 
lions of dollars of revenue. 


Further Reductions Unlikely 

There is good reason to believe the Com- 
mission recognizes the fact that both the 
law and railroad conditions demand that 
there shall be no further reductions of 
rates without compensating advances until 
the carriers of each group are earning the 
“fair return” and will be reasonably cer- 
tain to be able to continue to earn it. The 
Commission is well aware that almost all 
railroad financing for years has been done 
by increasing indebtedness, and that.a con- 
tinuance of this method of financing would 
be highly dangerous to the transportation 
system and to the welfare of the country. 

On the other hand, as was shown at the 
last session of Congress, the Commission is 
subject to political pressure from public 
men who seem willing to further their 
political fortunes by promoting reductions 
of rates regardless of the disastrous con- 
sequences this might have on the railroads 
and the nation. In these circumstances it 
is the plain duty of the railways to make 
a determined fight against regulation which 
will longer prevent them from earning a 
fair return and if, by any possibility, they 
should fail before the Commission, they 
should carry the matter into the courts. 

The railways have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by fighting for their 
rights. In doing so they will be fighting 
for the best interests of the nation. The 
success of private ownership and man- 
agement oo upon the railways being 
allowed to earg’a fair return. If a policy 
of regulation fs to be followed which will 
persistently pravent them from earning this 
return the sooner this is known the better. 
In the long run, either they must have 
constructive regulation or private owner- 
ship will break down. When the public is 
made to realize this the railways un- 
doubtedly will be allowed to earn the re- 
turn essential to the success of private 
management. 





The Commissioner of Navigation has 
imposed a fine of $25,000 on the British 
steamship Voltaire of the Lamport & 
Holt Line for violation of the coastwise 
laws in the transportation of passengers 
between two American ports. Unless 
the steamship company pays the penalty 
imposed, the Government, under the law, 
will proceed in the court to collect the 
maximum fine, which would be about 
$100,000. In July, 1924, this ship carried 
550 passengers from Philadelphia to 
Boston where the ship stopped for sev- 
eral days. Later they proceeded to St. 
John and Halifax and back to Phila- 
delphia. 
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Block, Maloney & Co. 


Members of 


New Yerk Steck Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Preduce Enchenge 
Chicago Stock Exehaage 
Chbeago Board of Trade 





74 Broadway, New Yerk 
Telephone, Hanover 9000 


Branch Offtess 
Ritz-Cariton Hote! 550 Seventh Ava. 
Atlantic City Mew Fort: 
New Jersey Phone Pean. 7067 



































C. E. Fenner A. C. Beane J. H. MeManus 
E. J. Glenny J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 











Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 











PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Business and Speculative Picture Reveals Few 
Bad but Many Good Points 


By J. G. Donley 





HEN the news came. over a recent 

week-end that Von Hindenburg had 
been elected as the second president 
of Germany and the first popularly elected 
head of the Kaiserless government, Wall 
Street market letter writers were acutely 
alarmed. Hangers-on of the ticker had 
nervous chills before the opening of the 
market and their feeling depressed prices 
in the first hour. 

But from the real Wall Street, which is 
as long and as broad as the U. S. A. and 
as Jong-headed and as broad-minded as the 
composite mentality of America, there 
came few selling orders. Bears were dis- 
tinctly disappointed. Then the news tick- 
ers began to print interviews with business 
leaders and bankers, voicing almost with- 
out exception the view, not that they feared 
the old Field Marshal less but that they 
feared Marxism, socialism, radicalism, 
communism more, and that Von Hinden- 
burg’s victory at the polls was also the 
defeat of radicalism in Germany. That 
point immediately registered with traders, 
and stocks that had been hastily sold were 
repurchased. 

It was, nevertheless, a test for the mar- 
ket, and the market stood up splendidly 


when the selling movement was at its . 


height. 

In fact the market was more convincing 
in the face of this news at first deemed to 
be had than it was following the widely 
heralded announcement of England’s re- 
turn, with restrictions, to a gold basis. 
Sterling and bonds responded readily, but 
stocks seemed to drag in contrast with the 
sharp emphasis of the importance of this 
news that was given by the financial re- 
views. In the back of its head may not 
Wall Street have been busy with a bit of 
elementary economics—the fact that as 
gold comes more into demand for the 
backing of currency, and hence becomes 
more valuable, its purchasing power is in- 
creased, which is simply reverse-English 
lor the statement that commodity prices 
are decreased? And if commodity prices 


are decreased, can wages be far behind? 
And can such a cycle be run through with- 
out some minor, some major mishaps? 


Such questionings look rather far into 
the future. While the laws of economics 
are immutable, there are compensating 
factors and a multiplicity of influences that 
modify and soften results. Probably com- 
modity prices will first be stabilized, for’ 
“hard” money in England and later in 
parts of Europe should stimulate our ex- 
ports. Moreover, the advantage in favor 
of dumping both goods and securities here 
—once the only market where payment 
was made in dependable currency—will be 
removed. England, with its more valuable 
pound sterling, may wish to repurchase 
American securities sold here when the 
exchange rate strongly favored the dollar. 
But the most potent argument against 
hasty judgment of the effect on com- 
modity prices of the return to a gold basis 
is the probability that unrestricted gold pay- 
ments, even in England, will not become 
an accomplished fact overnight. 

Of more immediate significance to Amer- 
ican business are the reports of freight 
car loadings which continue to show a 
large volume of goods moving from manu- 
facturer to consumer, the report of the 
Steel Corporation which showed increas- 
ing earnings for every month of the first 
quarter with March the best month since 
last April, the confident public buying of 
automobiles and the advance in tire prices, 
and the increased sales of fertilizers and 
the good outlook for crops. 

Perhaps of most importance as revealing 
the present situation in industry is the con- 
dition of liquidity that is shown by a ma- 
jority of the annual reports now being 
published. As a general rule, inventories 
are moderate, commitments and current in- 
debtedness are reasonable, and liquid as- 
sets loom rather large in the financial pic- 
ture. In such a position business will 
immediately respond to moderate improve- 
ment and it will not suffer severely for the 
lack of it. 

In the stock market also there is little 
to fear from further liquidation and there 
is a strong probability that the cumulative 
effect of reassuring and constructive de- 
velopments wil! finally turn the balance in 

favor of a further rise in prices. 











Odd Lots 


Allow the small investor to 
take advantage of invest- 
ment opportunities that are | 
presented in the market. 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We accept orders for 10 
shares and upward on a 
conservative marginal 
basis. 


Send for our booklet 


‘Odd ‘Lot Trading” 


Ask for F. 238 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (>. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York 





61 Broadway 























Follow the 


example 


of successful investors 
by diversifying your 
holdings among vari- 
ous industries. 








You can buy small lots 
of any listed security 
through us—we have a 
special department for 
Odd Lot orders. 


Send for our booklet telling 
you how to utilize Odd Lots 
in your investment plans. 


Ask for J-7 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 








Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Stock 


Air Reduction......... 
iAllied- Chem.......... 


Allis-Chalmers 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Smelt. & Ref.. 


Tel. & Tel... 
Amer. W. W. & El.. 
Amer. Woolen. . 
Anaconda Cop. 


Assoc. Dry Baas ve: 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe.. 


Atlantic Refining...... 


Baldwin Loco......... 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 


Bethlehem Steel....... 
Brook-Man. Tr...... 


Brook. Un. Gas..... 


Brook. Edison.. 
Butterick Co... 


California Pack....... 


California Pete........ 
Central Leather........ 


Cerro de Pasco........ 
Chandler Motor....... 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chi. Mil. & St. P pfd.. 
Chi. 
coe, mo. ae Pee...... 
CHE COBOE?....050.5 5. 
Coca-Cola 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 


ee 


Col. Gas & Elec....... 


Cons. Gas, NW. Y...... 
Corn. Fro. Ref. ......< 
Crucible Steel......... 
Cuba Case Stig....<.. 
Cuba Amer. Sug...... 
Davison Chem......... 
Del. & Hudson:....... 
Detroit Edison........ 
Eastman Kodak........ 
Endicott-Johnson ..... 
se i) | Se ae 
Famous Players....... 
Fisk Rubber: .< << 2600 
Freeport Texas........ 


General Elec.......... 
General Motors.. 
Goodrich B. F.. - 
Goodyear Tire pr. "pid. : 
Great Northern ...... 
Gulf States Steel...... 
Hudson & Manhattan. . 
Hudson Motor........ 
Iilinois Central......... 
interborea R: T......i5. 
Int. Harvester. . 

Int. Mer. Mar. Pid.. 
Int. Nickel 
int. Paper 
Int. Bus. 
Jones Bros. Tea...... 


Kelly-Springfield 


eseeesesee 


Kennecott Copper...... 


Se ee 

Number of shares, 
ended October 31, 1924. 
1924. 


Bect Sugar..... 
Bosch Mag..... 
pS 


Steel Fdys..... 
Sugar Ref...... 


& Nor. West..... 


Par 


®Partly extra. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns 


000 omit 
191* 
2,178* 
26,000 
15,000 
138* 
41,233 
30,000 
11,048 
7,500 
16,750 
500* 
591* 
60,998 
24,073 
45,000 
888,478 
10,000 
40,000 
150,000 
14,985 
232,418 
50,000 
20,000 
151,945 
180,152 
770* 
471* 
60,000 
14,642 
472* 
17,4377 
39,689 
1,000* 
280* 
65,426 
115,846 
145,156 
74.483 
109,776 
500* 
34,236 
1,500* 
3,.563* 
62.500 
55,000 
500* 
10,000 
235* 
42,503 
56,235 
2.038* 
20,253 
112,482 
236* 
797* 
730* 
180.287 
5,162* 
601* 
15,000 
249,477 
11,213 
39,995 
1,320* 
109.534 
35,000 
99.877 
51.725 
41,835 
19,932 
151* 
100* 
9,096 
3,864* 
24,518 


INone 


Val. 


60 
69 
158 
125 
52 
205 
258 
92 
137 
118 
53 
154 
55 
141 
117 
13 
178 
69 
73 
156 
243 


101 
42 
154 

62 


20 
110 


137 
104 
19 
73 
180 
100 
32 
150 
147 
Nil 
37 
44 
159 


being 


1923 
12.44 
7.53 
6.01 
8.106¢ 
1.55 
19.64 
14.01¢ 
Nil 
12.52° 
Nil 
21.25 
6.45 
8.84 
9.55 
1.92 
11.35 
2.74 
8.85 
2.92 
17.85 
15.48 
Nil 
25.58 
13.21 
6.47 
4.20° 
6.00 
14.41 
3.90 
11.28? 
5.13 
Nil 
2.73 
7.34 
12.60 
0.30 
4.94 
1.22 
3.35 
7.66 
1.67 
3.70 
5.76 
3.46 
4.54" 
8.92* 
6.02* 
5.76 
11.09 
13.45 
9.13 
6.84 
5.23 
13.69 
0.79¢ 
1.06" 
18.40 
10.70 
0.52 
43.38 
7.24 
12.79 
2.74 
6.67* 
13.55 
Nil 
6.07 
Nil 
0.406. 
5.19 
13.46 
Nil 
Nil 
0.96 
38.14 


bNone being paid, accumulation, 
tFor year ended {une 30, 1924. 
tYear ended November 30, 1923. 
income for twelve months ended December 31, 1924. 


®Year ended Se ptember 30 1924, 
paid, accumulation, "ta. 
ear ended October 31, 1923 


Latest Earns 


m=>months 
8.48, 1924 
7.24, 1924 
7.95, 1924 


eeeees 


4.28, 1924 
11.36, 1924 


18. 15, 1924 
11.31, 1924 
1.98, 1924 
Nil, 1924 
19.77, 1924 
15.47” 
6.59, 1924 


1.17, 1924 
13.83, 1924 
3.60, 1924 
2.47, 1924 
Nil, 1924 
4.81, 1924 
15.77" 
Nil? 
4.20" 
4.39" 
1.22, 6 m 
10.00, 1924 
1.05, 1924 
4.41, 
7.43, 
2.62, 
2.60, 


eeeses 


eereee 


0.28, 1924 
13.68" 
12.30, 1924 


8.25, 1924 
6.94, 1924 
6.26" 


20.08, 1924 


Nil, 1924 


21.13, 1924 
7.37, 1924 
10.57, 1924 


7. 48, 1924 


3.33, 1924 
4.87, 9 m 


12.41° 


eeeeee 


14. 27, 1924 
Nil, 1924 
Nil, 1924 
2.02, 1924 
40.66, 1924 


1413%4%. 


Paid 

Div. Since 
> 1924 

4 1922 

6 1925 

4 1924 
805 
12 1920 
7 1922 
8 1925 
3 1923 
6 1925 
3 1918 
9 1922 
1.20 1925 
3. 1925 
5 1924 
4 1925 
1920 
1923 


— wm™sN- 


1923 


1920 
1923 
1923 
1917 
1922 


1879 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1920 
1924 


1923 


A> Com: 


“Ni 
wm 


tn? 
Oo 


We SNUMNM: NDYO- S- AWA: 
. roa . . 
oO 


1916 
1924 
1920 


“0D COO: 


: rs 


1920 


1901 

1925 
1923, 
1892 
1924 
50 1925 
1923 
1917 


1918 


CO ° 
ee 


— Auwme NWN MAaMe: A 


8 1924 


3 1923 
8 1923 


1904 . 


1907 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Price 
Range 


93-30 ; 
92-34; 
74- 8: 
108-24; 
129-22; 
164-22; 
201-40; 
142- 7; 
122-37 ; 
95-13; 


278-48 ; 
76- 6; 
60-11: 
§1-20; 
156-83 ; 
149-91 ; 
116-49; 
150-47; 
46- 7; 
123-40; 
48- 5; 
64- 7; 
322-109; 
70-32; 
88-17; 
108-88 ; 
128-51; 
193-25; 
29- 
36-20; 
118-81; 
39- 9; 
150-67 ; 
128-19; 
57-11; 
92-19; 
119-24; 
63-13; 
62-10; 
64-15; 
475-110; 


*Year ended March 31, 1924. 


ear ended June 30, 1924. 


"21-'24 
20-24 
"15-24 
"15-24 
°20-'24 
"15-24 
"15-'24 
"15-'24 
*19-'24 
"18-'24 
; "15-24 


2 2224 
15-24 
: "19-24 
5 °15-'24 
: °15-'24 
: °21-'24 
5 °15-'24 
: "16-24 
: "19-24 
3; '10-'24 
: '20-'24 
; °15-'24 
: "15-24 
35 °17-'24 
: '23-'24 
: "15-24 
; 15-24 
: 15-24 
;17-'24 
3: °18-'24 
5 "15-24 
17-24 
; "19-24 
; "15-24 
: 15-24 
15-24 
"17-24 
: 15-24 
: °19-°24 
> °15-'24 
: '20-24 
: °15-'24 
2: '20-'24 


16-'24 
16-24 
'20-'24 
'20-'24 
15-'24 
"15-24 
'20-'24 
"19-24 
15-'24 
19-24 
20-'24 
"19-'24 
15-'24 
'21-'24 
’20-'24 
'23-'24 
"15-'24 
"16-'24 


4; '22.°24 


"23-24 
15-'24 
"22-'24 
"18-24 
"15-24 
16-24 
17-24 
'20-'24 
20-'24 
'21-'24 
"15-24 
20-'24 


“Year ended April 30, 1924. 
JYear ended February 28, 
PEstimate for full year 1924, based on 


"Year ended "August 31, 1924, 


Prices Pres. Yield 


1925 
111%- a 
93%4- 80 
86%- 71% 
43 - 36% 
544- 20% 
180%4-158'% 
2321%4-192 
75%- 59 
96%- 83 
2954- 20 
144%-104% 

533%- 45% 
10654- 903% 
5474- 46 
71%- 47% 
1367%-1305% 
49 - 34% 
64%4- 35% 
48 - 354% 
193 -128 
127% -116% 
117-% 95% 
146 -107 
844- 71 


1454- 1134 
33%4- 28% 
49¥4- 30% 
155 -133% 
119 -110 
118 -108% 
72 - 63% 
34 - 27% 
103%4- 90% 
15%4- 10% 
124%- 8 
320 -227% 
79 - 6454 
55%4- 36% 
107%4- 103% 
713%4- 60 
9176. 67% 
3034- 2134 
541% - 33% 
1195-111 
344- 13% 
110%- 96% 
52%4- 39% 
3034- 24% 
62 - 48% 
125 -110 
21%- 16% 
17%4- 12% 
57%4- 46% 
532-375 


Prices 
102 


105 


390 


% 
4.90 
4.65 
7.80 

10.30 
4.10 
6.05 
7.35 
665 

6.30 
6.30 
6.25 
6.65 
2.50 
8.35 
2.70 
5.85 
6.35 
6.65 


4.25 
6.45 


10.35 
6.00 
6.80 


7.30 
7.70 


8.25 
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$2,500,000 


National Distillers Products Corporation 
7% Guaranteed Convertible Gold Notes 


This offering represents part of the closed issue of $2,862,200 outstanding 
and is not new financing by the Corporation 


Dated May 1, 1924 Due May 1, 1930 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York, without deduction for any normal Federal Incorae Tax not in excess of 2% per 
annum. Provision for refund of Pennsylvania and Connecticut personal property taxes not exceeding four mills, Maryland securities tax 
not exceeding four and one-half mills, and Massachusetts income tax not exceeding 6% per annum. Coupon Notes in denominations of 
$1,000, $500, and $100, registerable as to principal. Redeemable in whole or in part, on 30 days’ notice on or before April 30, 1926, at 104 
amd accrued interest; thereafter on or before April 30, 1927, at 103; thereafter on or before April 30, 1928, at 102; and thereafter to maturity 
at 101, together with accrued interest in each case. Convertible under the terms of the Indenture into Common Stock on the basis of one 
share of Common Stock for each $100 par amount of Notes. 


Guaranteed unconditionally as to principal, interest and Sinking Fund, jointly and 
severally by Kentucky Distilleries and Warehouse Co., Liberty Yeass 
Corporation, and Kentucky Alcohol Corporation. 





THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 





Mr. Seton Porter, President of the Corporation, has summarised as follows his letter, copies of 
which may be obtained from the undersigned. 


General: Incorporated in Virginia, the Corporation succeeded in 1924 to the business formerly 
conducted by U. S. Food Products Corporation. It controls, through stock ownership, subsidiary 
operating companies engaged respectively in the manufacture and sale of industrial alcohol, yeast 
and their by-products, and also in the sale of molasses and other products. 


The fixed properties of the Corporation and its subsidiaries are valued, after deducting for 
depreciation, at $6,200,000, which is based upon an appraisal by Messrs. Sanderson and Porter of 
the fixed properties in the United States, and a valuation of the Cuban properties made by the 
Company’s engineers prior to the acquisition of such properties. As of March 31, 1925, net current 
assets alone were in excess of $3,800,000, or substan tially more than the face amount of these Notes. 


Security: These Notes are a direct obligation of the Corporation, and represent the only funded 
debt of the Corporation except underlying mortgages aggregating $60,750. They are followed by 
Preferred and Common Stocks which have a present market value (April 30, 1925) in excess of 
$12,500,000, based on New York Stock Exchange prices. 


Earnings: Consolidated earnings of the properties applicable to interest charges of $200,354 on 
the Notes of this issue now outstanding, for the two years ended December 31, 1924, before 
depreciation and Federal taxes, have been as follows: 


Times Interest Earned 





1924 $1.427,.666.13 7.13 
1923 1,346.004.67 6.72 
Average 1,386,835.40 6.92 


For the 3 months ending March 31, 1925, such earnings were $519,982.11, or at the rate of 
10.38 times such interest charges. 


The Corporation has made charges to depreciation out of the above earnings of $290,426.16 
in 1924, and $267,107.12 in 1923, an average of $278,766.64 for the two years. 


Sinking Fund: The Indenture provides for a Sinking Fund of $320,000 per annum, payable semi- 
annually for the purchase or redemption of these Notes. It is estimated that approximately half 
of the issue will be retired prior to maturity through the action of the Sinking Fund. 


We effer these Notes, if, as and when received by us, and subject to the approval of our counsel. 





Price 101 and accrued interest, to yield 6.75% 


The Equitable Trust Company Hambleton & Co. 


of New York 





The information and statistics contained in this advertisement are not guaranteed, but have been obtained from sources we believe to be sceurate. 
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Two kinds of 


Protective 
Committees 


1. The committee 
formed for the pro- 
tection of security 
holders pending the 
re-organization of 
the capital structure 
of a company in- 
volved in financial 
difficulties. 


2. Moody’s Investors 
Service—an organi- 
zation of recognized 
financial experts 
constantly acting as 
a committee in keep- 
ing clients advised 
regarding develop- 
ments affecting the 
safety and stability 
of their investments. 


It is usually after losses have 
occurred that investors seek 
detailed information regard- 
ing the conditions which 
i have been responsible for 
passed dividends or default 
in interest. 


Then follows the long wait 
“to get out even.” It is much 
easier to avoid losses than to 
recoup them. Our booklet, 
Constructive Investing, will 
offer you a practical and 
economical solution. Write 
for copy. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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What Stocks? 

ITH the market again on a rather 

even keel, as evidenced by its 
steadiness under the sudden pressure of 
liquidation which followed the results of 
the German election, traders who are 
constructively inclined are looking for 
individual stocks or groups of stocks of- 
fering speculative possibilities. If mo- 
mentum is again developed on the side 
of rising prices, there is a feeling that 
it will be a movement restricted to fa- 
vorably situated securities, rather than 
a broad upswing of the general market. 

What are the groups most favorably 
situated from the Wall Street point of 
view? 

It is difficult to answer because there is 
considerable difference of opinion. Opin- 
ion is fairly solid, however, in favor of 
the rails, with dissension only with regard 
to the outlook for the transcontinentals 
and the Northwesterns where Panama 
Canal competition is a disturbing factor 
There is practical unanimity of opinion 
with regard to the motors, at least for the 
tirst half of 1925. Folowing the marked 
improvement in the automobile industry, 
the tire industry is showing signs of con- 
siderable betterment and those who look 
ahead favor the tire stocks. There is a 
sharp divergence of opinion on the oils, 
but the doubters seem to be on the wrong 
side. The copper shares have been so 
backward that they have few friends. 


The Motors 


Among the motors, the Maxwell stocks, 
consistently recommended here since the 
common sold around 10 and the preferred 
around 40, appear to have reached the 
point where profits should be taken. The 
Willys-Overland issues act as if they are 
still under accumulation, and good reason 
for this is found in sales records. For 
the first quarter of 1925 earnings were at 
the rate of nearly $5 annually on Willys- 
Overland common. Continental Motors, 
which has recently lined up some impor- 
tant contracts, looks especially attractive 
for a long pull. Packard, Hupp, and Hud- 
son are also favored because of a definite 
upward earnings trend. And, of course, 
General Motors and Studebaker are re- 
gared as standard issues. 


The Rails 


The most favored rails are the South- 
western and Southern. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas common is being consistently bought 
by well-informed people, but holdings of 
the preferred have largely been switched 
into the bonds which are convertible into 
the preferred. Missouri Pacific common 
and preferred are still in high favor. 
Southern Railway, according to the views 
of people who bought the stock when it 
was in the low-priced class, has not yet 
discounted its remarkably strong physical, 
financial, and earnings position. Although 
Seaboard Air Line is coming up strongly, 
many observers believe Southern Railway, 
even at its present price, is more attractive 
than either of the Seaboard stocks. Al- 





though the coal business is acutely de- 
pressed, Reading is being persistently ‘ac- 
cumulated by strong interests who know 
what sale of its holdings of Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey will mean in cash. 
Atchison is the standard rail preferred per- 
haps above all others in its class. Its 1924 
report showed nearly $16 per share earned. 
Those who have studied the situation fee! 
that the Northwestern rails may do much 
better this year, for, although the Pana- 
ma Canal is cutting into their transcon- 
tinental business, they are likely to get 
more tonnage from the coast inland and 
from the hinterland to the coast. Sharply 
improved business conditions throughout 
the Northwest are expected this year in 
the wake of last year’s good crops. But 
cautious ones are waiting to see signs of 
confirmation of such expectations. 


The Tire Stocks 


Now that tire prices have been ad- 
vanced from 5 to 15 per cent., the tire 
stocks should be in line for a_ bull 
demonstration. The rise in crude rubber 
had threatened to narrow the profit margin 
to the vanishing point, but competition is 
so keen that producers hesitated to pass 
the increased cost along to the consumer. 
The sharp upward, course of motor sales 
finally provided the needed impetus. Good- 
rich should be the leader of the tire stocks, 
for the reason that earnings of better 
than $10.50 a share last year place this 
stock in direct line for dividends. U. S. 
Rubber is reporting excellent sales and 
should be next in line, and eventually ought 
to go farther than Goodrich. Among the 
low-priced issues, Fisk is decidedly worth 
while. According to all market indica- 
tions this issue has been under accumula- 
tion for a long time. Eventually Fisk 
might double its present price. 


Seven Out of Ten 


With American Water Works over the 
top, seven of the ten stocks recently listed 
here as showing “greatest resistance” have 
made new high records for the year. 


The Oils 


While the situation in the oil industry 
is not all that might be wished for from 
the viewpoint of production and supplies 
in storage, data on consumption are dis- 
tinctly encouraging, especially for gaso- 
line. Queries recently put to people usually 
well-informed as to what is going on in 
the market brought forth asurances that 
big interests have not changed their posi- 
tion in the oil stocks. Furthermore. it is 
strongly hinted that Standard Oil] of New 
Jersey is in line for a dividend increase 
and that this stock is likely to be selected 
to lead the oil group out of the rut. The 
four oil stocks recently pointed out here 
as showing a better technical position than 
the average—California Petroleum, Gen- 
eral Petroleum, Independent Oil & Gas, 
and Pan American “B”—continue to show 
up well marketwise. Though not officially 
confirmed as yet, large buyers of Inde- 
pendent have it that earnings for the first 
quarier of this year were fully $2.20 a 
share—an annual rate of $8.36. 
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All of these notes have been sold. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. 
New Issue . April 22, 1925 


$10,000,000 


Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 
a 5% Serial Gold Notes 

















OW 
ail- Dated May 1, 1925 Due $2,000,000 each May 1, 1926 to 1930, inclusive 
ah, Interest payable May 1 and November 1. Principal and interest payable in New York. Coupon Notes in denomination of $1,000, 
er- registerable as to principal. Callable at any time as a whole or in part by lot, in equal amounts of each maturity outstanding, on 60 
924 days’ published notice at the following prices: if called on or before May 1, 1926, 100% and interest for 1926 maturity and 100 and 
ed interest for other maturities; if called thereafter, 100 and intereet for all maturities. The New York Trust Company, Trustee. 
eel 
Ich Edwin C. Vogel, Esq., Vice-President of Commercial Investment Trust Corporation, writes to us as follows: 
la- 
n- BUSINESS 
et Commercial Investment Trust Corporation was organized in January, 1924, to acquire the entire capital stock 
nd of Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated and stock of other companies which for many years have been 
‘ly engaged in a business supplementing the usual financing done by banks. The business in large part consists of 
oo financing manufacturers and merchants through purchasing evidences of indebtedness arising from the sale of a 
in large variety of nationally marketed products such as automobiles, electrical appliances and machinery. A large 
er portion of the transactions differ from the usual bank loan or discount in that they represent the purchase of 
pe obligations resulting from the completed sale of merchandise for moderate amounts to a large number of 
m purchasers throughout the United States. Such evidences of indebtedness are in most instances protected by 
(1) retention of title or first lien; (2) the obligation of the purchaser; (3) in the majority of instances, the endorse- 
ment or re-purchase agreement of the seller; and (4) where deemed desirable, insurance against loss from fire, 
theft, conversion, etc. Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated, the principal subsidiary company, which did 
d- approximately 80% of the business in 1924, is organized under the Investment Section of the Banking Law of the 
re State of New York and is under the supervision of the State Superintendent of Banks. 
11] 
o EARNINGS 
in Operations have resulted in substantial earnings every year since the inception of the business. 
i. Gross business and consolidated net earnings after interest and all charges other than federal income taxes, of 
" the subsidiary companies for the year 1923 and of Commercial Investment Trust Corporation and its subsidiaries 
for 1924, after adding to the earnings 5% per annum upon the proceeds of this issue, as compared with the 
si maximum annual interest charge on this issue, all as certified by Messrs. Touche, Niven & Co., were as follows: 
Bs 
- Maximum 
Obligations Net Earnings Annual Interest 
S, Purchased (adjusted as above) on this Issue 
Tr Year Ended December 31, 1923........ $91,518,525 $2,664,840 = ........ 
is Year Ended December 31, 1924........ 95,509,475 3,080,908 $500,000 
f Net earnings after adjustment as shown above for the two years averaged $2,872,874 a year or over 5 times the 
t maximum annual interest requirements of these notes; in 1924 such adjusted earnings were more than 6 times 
e the maximum annual interest on these notes. For the three months ended March 31, 1925, such net earnings 
h adjusted as above were $834,681 compared to $598,968 for the corresponding three months of 1924. 
‘ SECURITY AND RESTRICTIONS 
‘ These notes are the direct obligation of Commercial Investment Trust Corporation, issued under an indenture 


of Trust which provides that neither Commercial Investment Trust Corporation nor its principal subsidiary shall 
create any secured debt without equally and ratably securing these notes, except that in taking over a business, 
property may be acquired subject to mortgage and in connection with other transactions there may be purchase 
money mortgages for amounts not exceeding two-thirds of the cost of the property acquired. The Indenture also 
provides that the Corporation shall not create any debt other than the notes unless for 12 consecutive months out 
of the 15 months, immediately preceding, the earnings available for interest, after adding to such earnings 5% 
upon the proceeds of the debt to be created, shall be at least three times the annual interest on all debt of 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation. 


EQUITY 


The corporation’s outstanding issues of Preferred Stock and Common Stock are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. At current quotations the market equity represented by such issues totals more than $26,000,000. 





We offer these notes for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to approval of legal matters by our counsel. It ts 
expected that delivery in the form of interim receipts of Dillon, Read and Co., or definitive notes of the Corporation will be made 


om or about May 4, 1925. 
MATURITIES AND PRICES 


Maturity Price 
May 1, 1926 To yield 4.50% 
May 1, 1927 To yield 5.00% 
May 1, 1928 To yield 5.30% 
May 1, 1929 To yield 5.60% 
May 1, 1930 To yield 5.75% 


Further information is contained m a circular which may be had on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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Introduce 
That $10 
to 54% 


Stop letting it run around with 
3% or 4 per cent, and give ita 
chance to get along! Introduce 
it to real money and let it get 
accustomed in its youth to a 
big earning capacity. 

Under the Prudence Partial 
Payment Plan it draws the same 
rate of interest as the big $100 
and $1000 PRUDENCE-BONDS 
—it is not put off with promises! 
—it earns 5%% at once! 


Mail the coupon 





Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N. Y.State Banking Dept. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331 MadisonAve. 162 RemsenSt. 


quasi TEAR OL Tumnus 


The Prudence Company, Inc, *" 559 
331 Madison Ave.,at 43rdSt.,N.Y.C. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on 
my part please send booklet “The 
Prudence Partial Payment Plan” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
© 1924 P. Co., Inc. 




















PREFERRED STOCKS 


of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 

Yielding 7.00% to 7.50% 


List furnished on request. 


Mc DONNELL & (o, 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Members /'ew York Stock Exchange 





SAN FRANCISCO 














— 
Under Government Supervision 


Joint Stock Land Banks 
Loaned 67,000 Farmers 
over $475,000,000 


All loans are secured by First 
Mortgages on Farm Property. 
We recommend for income and appre- 
ciation of principal the stocks of the 
most prominent Banks in the System. 


These stocks are now yielding from 
6.25% to 6.81%. 


Full detatls in Circular F-7 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
29 Broadway New York 
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NEWS INBRIEF | 








HE New York Railways properties, 
which include most of the surface 
lines in Manhattan, emerged from their 


six-year receivership May 1. The old 
company failed on March 20, 1919. It 
was controlled through stock ownership 
by the Interborough interests. A large 
part of the old capitalization has been 
wiped out in the reorganization, which 
was recently approved by the Federal 
Court and the Transit Commission. The 
total was reduced from over $91,000,000 
to approximately $40,000,000. The annual 
fixed charges of the system will not ex- 
ceed $967,500, as compared with a former 
total of $2,098,059. The stock capitaliza- 
tion consists of 184,830 shares of new 
preferred and 90,200 shares of new com- 
mon, both without par value but priced 
at $5 a share in the capitalization schedule. 
Hugh J. Sheeran, the receiver, has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the new com- 
pany. He has been identified with the 


New York Railways and its predecessors 
for the last 25 years. 


Federal Judge Winslow in the District 
Court of New York has handed down a 
decision in the case of Consolidated Gas 
Company to the effect that the State $1 
gas law is unconstitutional and confisca- 
tory. This decision is discussed under 
“Opportunities for Investors.” 


The Kings County Lighting Company, 
with assets exceeding $12,000,000, and 
gross revenues of about $2,500,000 an- 
nually, is to be merged with the Long 
Island Lighting Company. The latter 
company has assets of nearly $22,000,000, 
and does a gross annual business of over 
$3,500,000. The Kings County Lighting 
Company’s capital stock is being acquired 
at $91 a share. This stock is being placed 
in trust and 6 per cent. bonds issued 
against it to the amount of $4,000,000. 
They are secured in the ratio of 10 shares 
of Kings County Lighting common for 
each $800 face amount of the bonds. 


Stockholders of the American Gas 
Company of New Jersey have the privi- 
lege of depositing their stock in connec- 
tion with the merger of that concern with 
the United Gas Improvement Company, 
receiving for each share now held, two 
shares of $50 par value in a new com- 
pany known as the American Gas Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania. The stock is being 
deposited with the Girard Trust Company 
which will hold it until the merger be- 
comes effective. Right to participate in 
the plan expires June 1, 1925. 


Electric light and power systems in 
the United States with an output of more 
than 100,000,000 kilowatt hours each for 
1924 numbered 106, according to a com- 
pilation made by the “Electrical World.” 
There were five such systems in Canada. 











The highest individual output of any sys. 
tem is that by the Hydroclectric Power 
Commission of Ontario, which included 
the operations of the Ontario Power 
Company. Its output totaled 3,026,615,156 
kilowatt hours. The second largest was 
the Niagara Falls Power Company with 
an output of 2,858,482,674 kilowatt hours, 


Sales of electric light and power se- 
curities in the United States, exclusive 
of ‘local sales made by companies to their 
customers and employees, totaled $362,- 
767,000 for the first quarter of 1925, and 
exceeded all previous first quarter records 
in the history of the industry. Since 1920, 
financing of the electrical industry has 
more than tripled. For the year 1924 
sales of electric light and power securities 
amounted to $982,420,800, and prospects 
are that security sales for 1925 will sub- 
stantially exceed that figure. 


Suit has been filed at Akron by a pre- 
ferred stockholder of the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company to recover 
$3,658,931 on behalf of preferred stock- 
holders, which, it is alleged, was illegally 
paid out to the company’s controlling in- 
terests. Hodenpyl, Hardy & Company; 
the Northern Ohio Power Company of 
Baltimore; the Northern Ohio Electric 
Corporation, New York; the Northern 
Ohio Traction & Light Company; and the 
Bankers Trust Company of Cleveland, 
are named defendants. The plaintiff 
charges that sums were “wrongfully” 
paid for engineering and construction 
work and in the form of common stock 
dividends. B C. Cobb, president of the 
Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, states that the action is without 
foundation in fact. “The things com- 
plained of have been to the benelit of all 
stockholders and the property, and the 
case will be contested to the limit,” he 
said. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company have pur- 
chased the Natrona Power Company, 
which supplies the electric light and 
power requirements of Casper, Wyoming, 
and vicinity. John J. O'Brien, president 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company. in con- 
nection with the acquisition states that 
gross earnings of the property in 1924 
aggregated $566,000, and during the year 
the company served 6,644 customers. It 
has outstanding $675,000 first mortgage 6 
per cent. bonds due March 1, 1938, and 
$716,154 capital stock. 


A. E. Fitkin & Company are the latest 
bidders for control of the Virginia Rail- 
way & Power Company, negotiations to- 
wards its purchase having been under 
way for some time. At present, it is con- 
trolled by Frank Jay Gould. The Vir- 
ginia propertics are strategically located 
as a link in a super-power system for the 
Atlantic Seaboard territory, and for more 
than a year various utility interests have 
considered acquiring the property. 
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All of these bonds have been sold. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. 


New Issue April 24, 1925 


$1,750,000 
Goodyear Fabric Corporation 
First Mortgage Ten-Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


(CLOSED ISSUE) 
To be dated April 1, 1925 Due April 1, 1935 


Callable as a whole or in part by lot on any interest date on 60 days’ notice, to and including April 1, 1930, at 102% and interest; there- 

after to and including April 1, 1931, at 102 and interest; thereafter to and including April 1, 1932, at 101% and interest; and thereafter 

to maturity at 101 and interest. Callable for sinking fund at 100 and interest. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, register- 

able as to principal. Principal and interest payable in gold at the principal office of the Trustee, New York. Interest payable Apri! 1 

and October 1, without deduction for Federal Normal Income Tax not exceeding 2% per annum. Pennsylvania and Connecticut Four- 

— be ~ Massachusetts Income Tax not exceeding 6% refundable as provided in the Mortgage. Central Union Trust Company of 
ew York, Trustee. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company will lease the entire fixed property of Goodyear Fabric Corporation 
for rentals equal to interest and sinking fund on these bonds and all other charges of the lessor. 

The Mortgage will provide a semi-annual sinking fund beginning October 1, 1925, sufficient to retire one- 
tenth of these bonds each year, by purchase at not exceeding 100 and interest or, if not so obtainable, by call by 
lot at that price. 





The following information is contained in a letter to us from Mr. G. M. Stadelman, President of Goodyear Fabric Cor- 
poration and also of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company: 


THE PROPERTY 


The entire capital stock of Goodyear Fabric Corporation is owned by a wholly owned subsidiary of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. The corporation was organized in November, 1924, to acquire certain cotton 
fabric mills at New Bedford, Massachusetts, as an additional source of supply for tire fabric used by The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. The normal requirements of the latter company considerably exceed the capacity 
of these and other mills now controlled by it directly or indirectly through stock ownership. The mills at New 
Bedford assure a steady source of tire fabric supply at costs which are expected to result in material savings to 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

The plant of Goodyear Fabric Corporation is a complete manufacturing unit for the production of tire fabric. 
The land, mill buildings, machinery and equipment ar all owned in fee, with the exception of a small space on 
one floor of an adjoining building held under lease. The buildings are of sound construction and the machinery 
and other equipment is in first-class operating condi ion. The entire plant (exclusive of the leased floor space) 
is appraised by Charles T. Main, of Boston, as of November 10, 1924, to have a depreciated replacement value of 
$2,573,678. The mills have a total of approximately 57,450 spinning spindles, 16,400 twisting spindles and 102 
heavy automatic looms. j 

SECURITY 


These bonds, to be issued under a closed mortgage, will be secured by direct first lien upon the entire fixed 
property, including machinery and other equipment, of Goodyear Fabric .Corporation, and upon its leasehold 
interest in the above-mentioned floor space in an adjoining building. As further security there will be pledged 
with the Trustee under the mortgage the interest of the corporation, as lessor, in the lease described below. 


LEASE 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company will lease from Goodyear Fabric Corporation for eleven years from 
April 1, 1925, the entire fixed property of the latter, and by the indenture of lease will agree to pay to the lessor 
as rentals amounts equal to interest and sinking fund requirements of these bonds and all other charges of 


the lessor. 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is the largest manufacturer of rubber tires in the world and has a 
substantial business in a variety of other rubber products. Its main plant at Akron, Ohio, containing 110 acres 
of floor space, is of modern construction, 60% of the buildings having been completed since 1915. It also 
controls directly or indirectly through stock ownership textile mills at Killingly, Connecticut, and Los Angeles, 
Cailfornia. 


SALES AND EARNINGS 


Sales, and net income of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company (inclusive of subsidiary companies) after 
all charges, as certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse: & Co., public accountants, have been as follows: 
Year Ended 


December 31 Net Sales Net Income 
rs Seer $102,904,177 $4,388,499 
Pes eeeveneiud eos 106,026,109 6,507,245 
Seer errr cee 115,323,174 12,161,540 





We offer these bones for celivery if, whes and as issued and accepted by us, subject to approval of legal proceedings 
by counsel. It is expected that delivery im the form of temporary bonds of the company or interim 
receip:s of Dillen, Read & Co. will be made on or about April 30, 1925. 


Price 981 and Interest. To Yield over 6.20% 


Further information is contained in a circular which may be had on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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Its Dependable 


af it’ Sa Fitch | Rating: | 





“Just the Book 
We Need’ :-— 


EVERY Banker and 
Broker who has seen 
advance pages of the 
Fitch Rating Book has 
acclaimed it— 
“Just the Book we 
need!” 


Mr. Bank 
President— 


You'll want it to 
safeguard your 
bank’s investments. 

To serve your de- 
positors. 


Remember, the Fitch 
Bond Ratings. alone 
forewarned investors 
of the St. Paul dis- 
aster. 


Mr.Investment 
Dealer— 


Your organization 
will welcome it. 
Your customers will 
note the added effi- 
ciency through 
*phone responses. 
Your Cashier will 
say: “At last! Here’s 
the Book we’ve 
longed for.” 

Send for Descrip- 
tive Letter FM and 
sample page. Book 
will be ready on July 
lst. Advance orders 
are now being taken. 


FITCH 


PUBLISHING XV, INC. 


Jvun K.Fitcu, PRESIDENT 
PUBLISHING HUUSE FITCH BUILDING 
1383 PEAKL STKEET — NEW YORK 


Boston Verice: Z09 Devonsuirne STREET 
CHICAS? Gerrice: 19 SvutH —— STREET 
meee CLEVELAND OFFIC 


850 EUCLID AVENUt 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Group of Public Utility Stocks That Offers High 
Yields and Safety 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE current list of investment sug- 

gestions is comprised of eight public 
utility stocks, including preferred, capital, 
and common. With the exception of the 
Philadelphia Company and the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company, all are operating 
companies. As such, they include some of 
the largest in the country. 

Brooklyn Edison does the entire electric 
light and power business for the Borough 
of Brooklyn, serving without competition 
a population in excess of 2,000,000. The 
section of New York served by this com- 
pany is growing rapidly and gross earnings 
have increased year by year for over a 
decade. Average annual net earnings for 
each of the last 10 years have been $15.72 
per share. The funded debt of the company 
amounts to $45,696,000, or only about 40 


of Westchester, the company also controls, 
through ownership of the entire common 
stock, the New York Edison Company 
which supplies the electric light and power 
in the same district. Earnings for 1924 
under the $1 gas law for the combined 
properties were equivalent to $7.43 a share 
on Consolidated Gas common stock. A 
return of 8 per cent. on the gas properties, 
however, would have resulted in earnings 
in the neighborhood of $10 a share, ag 
nearly as can be estimated. In addition to 
the common stock outstanding, there is 
$15,000,000 of 6 per cent. preferred, par 
$50, which participates with the common in 
dividends in excess of $4 per share on the 
common stock. For every $1 additional 
the common pays, the preferred receives 50 
cents. As the $1 gas law situation now 





Public Utility Investments 


Earns Prices 
id Company hae ng ey ean 35 sia Div. Price Yield 
rooklyn ISON, CAP.......00c00 754, 83 $133-$1 129 6. 
Brooklyn Union Gas, cap........ 0. 483,016* 1,17 84 -75% % . 83 ri 
Cons. Gas, New York, a ee No ,000* 7.43 78%-74% 5 78 6.40 
Hudson & Manhattan, com...... 100 39,994,945 3.33 3034-213% 2% 29 8.60 
New York State Rys., pfd........ 100 862,500 25.94 ninae ibid 5 65 7.70 
Peoples Gas, Chicago, cap........ 100 38,500,000 11.10 121-112 8 113 7.16 
Philadelphia Company, com...... 46,443,000 5.91 571%4-51% 4 52 7.70 
Standard Gas & Electric, com.... No 272,698* 6.62 4734-4014 3 44 6.80 


*Number of shares. 








per cent. of the entire capitalization, a de- 
cidedly low ratio. Dividends of 8 per cent. 
have been paid since 1904. At the end of 
1924, cash on hand exceeded total cur- 
rent liabilities. The stock may be con- 
sidered a sound investment. 

The recent decision of Federal Judge 
Winslow in the District Court of New 
York, that the $1 gas law is unconstitu- 
tional and confiscatory is of far-reaching 
importance to the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company and the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany of New York, although the decision 
was made in connection with the suit 
brought by the latter company. This de- 
cision was to the effect that such compa- 
nies are entitled to earn not less than 8 
per cent. on the present value of their prop- 
erties. A Special Master sitting in the 
Brooklyn Union Gas case found the value 
to be $58,092,513 as of December 31, 1923, 
to which has been added about $6,000,000 
for extensions and additions since that time. 
In addition, $6,000,000 was allowed for 
going value. Upon the basis of $64,000,000 
valuation, a net return of 8 per cent. would 
be equivalent to about $7 a share after de- 
duction of interest on the $22,000,000 
funded debt. Actual operations in 1924 
resulted in earnings of $1.17 per share, 
with gas sales at $1 per 1,000 cubic feet. 
feet. 

Judge Winslow, reviewing the Special 
Master’s findings in the’ Consolidated Gas 
case, states the present value to be $134,- 
099,183, in addition to which $9,000,000 was 
allowed for going value and $7,781,000 for 
franchises and rights. The reproduction 
cost, however, is estimated at $155,100,000. 
In addition to doing the gas business in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Queens and parts 


stands, the next move will be on the part 
of the State to appeal the case to the 
United States Supreme Court. In view of 
the fact that the gas companies have won 
all their points of contention up to the 
present time, it seems improbable the Su- 
preme Court would reverse the decision. 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company 
owns and operates the double tube tunnel 
system under the Hudson River, connecting 
New York City with Jersey City, Ho- 
boken, and Newark, and the railroad ter- 
minals at those points. The movement of 
population during the last few years has 
been out of Manhattan into the suburbs, 
and the marked increase in gross revenues 
of this company reflects the substantial in- 
crease in commutation traffic. Since 1917 
passenger revenues have practically 
doubled. During the same time the com- 
pany has not increased its capital invest- 
ment. The result is that from earnings of 
only 17 cents a share on the common stock 
in 1921 an increase to $3.33 a share in 1924 
has taken place. The common stock re- 
cently went on an annual dividend basis of 
$2.50 a share, at which price it yields 8.60 
per cent. As time goes on, the margin of 
safety should widen. 

The New York State Railways owns and 
operates the city traction lines in Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Utica, and Oneida, and in- 
terurban lines from Rochester to Sea 
Breeze and Summerville, Geneva, Canan- 
daigua and Sodium Point, and from Utica 
to Rome, Little Falls, Clinton and subur- 
ban lines in the vicinity of Syracuse. In 
all, over 597 miles are owned and leased. 
It operates in one of the most thickly 
populated areas in the State and is one of 
the few traction companies that came 
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through the post-war period in as strong 
or a stronger position as when it entered. 
The dividends were suspended on the pre- 
ferred in the period from 1917 to 1921 for 
the purpose of conserving cash, but in the 
following year the arrears were paid off. 
Since then, the regular rate of 5 per cent. 
has been maintained. Earnings applicable 
to the preferred for the last six years have 
been as follows: 1919, $8.81; 1920, $10.83; 
1921, $13.85; 1922, $19.07; 1923, $23.02; 
1924, $25.95. The increase year by year 
has been substantial. The company is con- 
trolled by the New York Central Railroad 
through ownership of $13,604,000 common 
out of a total of $19,952,400. 

[he People’s Gas, Light & Coke Com- 
pany has a practical monopoly on the gas 
lighting business in Chicago. The annual 
output capacity of the plants is in excess 
of 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The 
company is operated by the Insull interests. 
The present dividend rate of 8 per cent. 
was established in January, 1925, the pre- 
vious rate being 7 per cent. Average an- 
nual earning power for each of the last 
four years has been $10.53 a share. 


The Philadelphia Company 


The Philadelphia Company is a holding 
company. Its properties are engaged in 
supplying natural gas for fuel in Pitts: 
burgh and Alleghany and adjacent commu.- 
nities, electric light and power in the same 
districts, and also street railways and in- 
terurban lines in those communities. One 
of its principal properties is the Duquesne 
Light Company, the properties of which 
have a generating capacity of 294,900 kilo- 
watts. About two-thirds of the Philadel- 
phia Company’s total income is derived 
from its gas business, the steel industry 
being its principal commercial consumer. 
With the exception of 1897, the common 
stock has paid a dividend each year since 
1886. The rate was increased to $4 a 
share in 1924. Earnings last year were 
equivalent to $5.91. 

The Standard Gas & Electric Company 
is a holding company controlled by ‘the H. 
M. Byllesby interests. The operating 
properties furnish electric light and power, 
gas, steam heat, telephone, water, or street 
railway service in commercial and indus- 
trial centers in 17 states, including such 
cities as Minneapolis, St. Paul, Louisville, 
Tacoma, and San Diego. The earnings of 
$6.62 a share for 1924 are actual earnings 
received in cash in the form of dividends 
and interest on securities owned, and do not 
simply represent the equity of Standard 
Gas & Electric in total earnings of its 
operating properties. About 84 per cent. 
of the net earnings of operating companies 
are derived from the sale of electric light 
and power, 13 per cent. from gas, and 3 
per cent. from miscellaneous courses. The 
dividend policy has been conservative, the 
first payment on the common having been 
made in 1923. 

All of the stocks in this group are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


f. J. Lisman & Co., has purchased $3,- 


000,000 of 7% per cent. first mortgage 
bonds of the Tyrol Hydro-Electric Power 
Company for public investment. The 
bonds are guaranteed by the State of Tyrol 
and the City of Innsbruck. The city is 
a large power customer and the Austrian 
Federal Railways have just signed a con- 
tract for 24,000 horsepower. 














Investors 


Should Read 
This Annual Report 


A copy of the Fifteenth Annual 
Report (for 1924) of Cities Serv- 
ice Company, just issued, will be 
sent to investors upon request. 
When you read it you will be 
impressed with the progress and 
stability of this large public 
service organization, which now 
has total assets of more than 
$553,000,000. You will see clearly 
the substantial, steadily growing 
margin of safety which protects 
an investment in Cities Service 
Preferred Stock. 


At its present price this sound 


security may be purchased to 
yield a safe income of 7%%. 


Send for this Annual Report 
and Preferred Circular P-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Merchandising 
Stocks 


Department Stores 
5c & 10c Stores 
Mail Order Companies 


The latest summary of 
significant and compara- 
tive figures regarding 
these stocks, on request. 


Newburger, Henderson 


& Loeb 


1512 WALNUT STREET 
PHILA. 


Members New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


New York Lebanon, Pa. 














Service 
All Markets 


STOCKS — BONDS 
GRAIN — COTTON 


Accounts Carried On 
Conservative Margin 


| 


CARDEN. GREEN & Co 


New York Stock Exchange 
NewYork Cotton Exchange 


Members 











Chicago Board of Trade 
43 Exchange Place New York City 
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How to Select Bonds 


St. Paul Reccivership Recalls Famous Reorganiza- 
tions of the Past: Treatment of Securities Drastic 


By F.. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


HE pending reorganization of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
involves a greater amount of capital in- 
vested, mileage and earning capacity than 
any of the reorganizations in the past. 
The roads in hands of receivers at present, 
however, form but a fraction of the mile- 
age which passed through this stage in 
times gone by. In the middle 90's, after 
the 1893 panic, upwards of 35,000 miles 
of railroads were in hands of receivers. 
The art of reorganization has had to be 
learned like every other phase of human 
knowledge. A number of railroad com- 
panies were reorganized in the 80’s and in 
each case the job had to be done over 
again, because at that time not sufficient 
provision had been made for raising the 
necessary cash for future requirements. 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was 
reorganized in 1888 with a closed first and 
a closed second mortgage. This reor- 
ganization lasted only about four years 
when the whole capital structure had to be 
changed so as to provide for expansion. 


Three well-known railroads were simil- 
arly reorganized at that time—the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, the Wabash and 
the Texas & Pacific. They were hobbled 
in each case by closed mortgages. Sub- 
sequently they created divisional liens as 
they built branches, etc., but nevertheless 
after struggling under an unsound financial 
structure for decades the work of reor- 
ganizing had to be done over again. 

The panic of 1895 caused the bankruptcy 
of many railroads. By that time it be- 
came thoroughly understood that it was 
necessary to provide ample capital for 
future expansion. Among the receiver- 
ships and subsequent reorganizations of 
the 90’s are several com-zanies which, in 
consequence of the farsighted financial set- 
ups of that time, are now among. the 
strongest in the country; the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; Union Pacific; North- 
ern Pacific;. Baltimore & Ohio; Southern 
Railway; Hocking Valley; Philadelphia & 
Reading, etc. 

In the reorganizations of the 90’s a heavy 








Reorganizations of the Past 


Assessment 


Security per share 
D, PUCHIION ...3054 Common $10 
2. Balt. & Ohio ...lst Preferred 2 

2nd Preferred 20 


Common 20 
3. Colorado & 
Southern ....... Common 10 
4. Columbus, Preferred 7.50 
Hocking Valley Common 5.00 
@ Tolelo .....% 
ae 2) 2 Se ee: Preferred 8.00 
Common 12.00 
6. Northern Pac. ..Preferred 10 
Common 15 
7, ORO oo bsiicc ct Stock 10 
8. St. Louis & 
San Francisco .. Stock ees 
9. Southern Ry. ... Preferred none 
Common 124% 
10. Union Pacific ... Common 15 
11. Chicago & East 
ict Preferred 30 
Common 30 
12. Cin., Ind. & 
Western ....... Common 


13. Int. & Gt. North.Common 
14. Missouri, Kan- 


sas & Texas ... Preferred 20 
Common 25 
15. Missouri Pacific..Common 50 
16. New Orleans, 
Tex. & Mex. ... Stock 


17. Pere Marquette.. 1st Preferred 9.75 
2nd Preferred 9.75 
Common 9.75 


18. St. Louis & 

San Francisco..1st Preferred 50 
2nd Preferred 50 
Common 50 


19. Texas & Pacific. Common 


Each Share of Old Stock Received on 
Payment of Assessment 

Bonds Pfd. Stock Com. Stock 
eee $10 $100 
52% (4% Non-cum.) 75 
20 (4% Non-cum.) 150 
satel 20 (4% Non-cum.) 100 
(Ist Mtge.) 5 (4% Non-cum.) 1 pfd. 
— (4s,2/1/29 5 (4%Non-cum.)2pfd. 100 

20 (4% Non-cum.) 


$100 (2nd pfd.) ‘oi 
- = 
50 (4% Non-cum.) 
=i ' 100 
10 100 
35. 6 
123 1 
iS” 100 
$30 B(G.M.5s) Pfd. $100 
30 (G.M.5s) .. 100 


Wiped out by foreclosure of mortgage 
Wiped out by foreclosure of mortgage 


$14 P.L.M.6% .. 1 sh, 

6 Adj.M.5% .. (no par) 

17.50 P.L.M6% . 1 sh. 
(no par) 


7.50 Adj.M.5% 


50 Gen.Mg.4% .. $100 


Wiped out by foreclosure of mortgage 


$10 5% Pfd. Stk. $20 
10 5% Pfd. Stk. 20 
10 5% Pfd. Stk. 20 
$50 P.L.Mtg.5s .. 100 
50 P.L.Mtg.5s .. 90 
50 P.L.Mtg.5s .. 82 
Undisturbed es 100 
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assessment on the stockholders became 
quite customary. In most cases the old 
stockholders upon payment of assessments 
ranging from.$10 to $20 per share received 
preferred stock for the new money and 
the same amount of common stock as they 
owned previously. 

The accompanying table shows the treat- 
ment of the stocks in a number of impor- 
tant reorganizations. The first 10 in the 
list were reorganized in the 90’s, and the 
balance subsequent to the war. 

The depression following the panic of 
1893 lasted for over three years until after 
the defeat of William Jennings Bryan in 
1896, when it became thoroughly under- 
stood that the United States Currency was 
going to remain on a gold basis instead of 
being inflated by an unlimited amount of 
silver at an imaginary parity with gold. 
During this long period of depression many 
stocks of the newly reorganized railroad 
companies sold at prices which represented 
less than the assessment which the stock- 
holders had previously paid. This applies 
to the Reading, Union Pacific, Atchison 
and the Northern Pacific. 


New Bonds Rated Highly 


At about the time of the opening of 
the World War, the following properties 
were or went into the hands of receivers: 
St. Louis-San Francisco; Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas; New Orleans, Mobile & Chi- 
cago, now the Gulf, Mobile & Northern; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western; Pere Marquette; 
and the International & Great Northerr. 
In several cases income bonds were issued 
in exchange for some of the interest bear- 
ing securities and these income bonds sold 
at the beginning at very low prices, but 
since they have become established as high 
class investment securities. 


In the case of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western and the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico the old stocks. were wiped out 
entirely. This was due to the fact that 
there appeared to be so little left for the 
old bonds that the stock was not entitled to 
any contingent equity which might de- 
velop in course of the future. 

In the case of the Texas & Pacific on 
the other hand, the common stock was re- 
instated without payment of an assessment. 
This reorganization differed from others 
inasmuch as there was no mortgage in 
course of foreclosure. The problem in 
that case was one of extinguishing an is- 
sue of $25,000,000 second mortgage income 
bonds, the existence of which prevented 
the company from raising additional capital 
for development and expansion. These 
bonds were converted into cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, after protracted litigation. 
The Texas & Pacific also differed from 
other railroad companies, inasmuch as it 
has a Federal charter instead of the state 
charters of substantially all other railroads. 

The following roads with considerable 
mileage at present are in hands of receiv- 
ers: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chi- 
cago & Alton; Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic; and Minneapolis & St. Louis. 
Their reorganizations will no doubt be 
more or less along the lines of other re- 
organizations of the last decade. 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
Rochester have made provisions for estab- 
lishment of a labor bureau to direct the 
hiring and classification of workers as part 
of the new three-year agreement recently 
signed with employers. 








The things that are not seen 


NDER a single Broadway corner in 
New York are telephone cables hold- 
ing 88,000 wires. 


Of the Bell System’s total of 40,000,000 
miles of wire, 26,700,000 miles, part of an 
underground plant costing $465,000,000, are 
not visible to the subscribers and investors 
whose homes and offices they serve. 


The Bell System wires form a nationwide net- 
work connecting 16,000,000 telephones—one 
to each seven of the country’s inhabitants. 


Plant and service as extensive as the nation it- 
self underlie the securities of the Bell System. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T.—parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hne 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
M er’ , 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET 07 8% investments in: 










MIAMI,FLORIDA 


. fastest growing city in U. 8S., paying 8% interest regularly. Benklet 

teils you why and how you can get this high rate safely through 
our 8% First Mortgage Bonds on select, income-producing Miami 
properties. Interest paid two weeks in advance, mo expense, ao 
worry. Denominations $100 up. Bemember—8% compounded 
will double your money in 9 years. Don’t delay—write today 
for boukiet of valuable facts. 


(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 


or a's isis ah bios. 0 & oo eae GAIT EL aL 
PE eo ion ok ces anes besaeuaie eee eee 














BOOKS BY B. C. FORBES 


Men Who Are Making America $3.00 Forbes Epigrams.............. $2.00 
Keys to Success............++: 2.00 Men Who Are Making the West 2.00 
Sent Postage Prepaid 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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North Carolina 
Public Service Co., 


Incorporated 


7Yo Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


Dividends exempt from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


A subsidiary of General 
Gas & Electric Corporation 
operating in Greensboro, 
High Point and_ other 
growing industrial centers 
of North Carolina. 


Company has shown a 
steady increase in both 
gross and net earnings for 
the past fifteen years. 


Price to yteld 
about 7.35% 





Complete descriptive circular 
will be mailed upon request. 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Steck Exchange 


111 Broadway New York | 


Uptown. Office: 43rd’ St. and Madison Ave. | 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 
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BONNER, BROOKS & Co. 


New York Boston London | 


Investment Bankers | 


Railroad Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 





Inquires will receive careful 
attention 


Investors are invited to avail 
themselves of the facilities of our 


DEPARTMENT 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Earned $7.95 
a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 


$5.96. In January and February, 1925, 
added $558,290 profits to surplus. The 
surplus as of February 28 was $14,101,277. 


American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 1,200 freight cars from 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 


American Express Co.—Earned $9.61 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $6.54. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Negotia- 
tions looking to merger with Federal 
Sugar Refining Co. are under way, 
according to New York “Sun.” 


Anaconda Copper Co.—And subsidiar- 
ies have decided to reduce copper output 
by nearly 7,500,000 pounds a month. 


Armour & Co.—The consent decree, by 
which the “Big Five” meat packers 
agreed to divorce themselves from unre- 
lated lines of business, was ordered sus- 
pended by Justice Bailey in the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Earnings for 
first quarter of 1925, after all charges 
and allowing for preferred dividend, 
were equal to $1.66 a share on the 
common. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
—Added 1,000 freight cars to its recent 
inquiry for 5,500 cars, making a total 
expenditure of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 


Dollar (Robert) Steamship Line—Jus- 
tice Hitz in the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court dismissed the plea of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. for an in- 
junction restraining the Shipping Board 
from consummating the sale of the five 
president type ships to this company. 


Federal Food Stores, Inc.—Placed in 
hands of receiver. Operates about 200 
chain stores in Brooklyn and Long 
Island. 


Fisher Body Corp.—Will add 40,000 
square feet of floor space to Pontiac 
plant at cost of $175,000. 


Ford Motor Co.—Henry Ford pur- 
chased 12,000 acres of land near Savannah, 
extending for five or six miles along 
the Ogeechee River. March, 1925, enroll!- 
ments for Ford cars on the weekly pur- 
chase plan averaged more than 1,000 a 
day. This was a gain of about 300 a 
day over the enrollment figures for the 
last few days of February. Added to its 
commercial car line an all-steel, pick-up 
body designed for use on the Ford 
runabout. 


General Electric Co. — Attorney- 
General Sargent announced that an 
appeal would be taken to the United 
States Supreme Court from the de- 
cision of Federal Judge Westenhaven at 
Cleveland dismissing the Government’s 
anti-trust suit against this company, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and 
the Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


General Motors Corp.—Purchases of 
Chevrolet cars and trucks under the 
6 per cent. purchase certificates plan 
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during the seven months it has beep 
in operation aggregated $6,000,000. More 
than 2,000 certificates were sold each 
month. Sales of Cadillac cars since be. 
ginning of year established new records 
over corresponding period of last two 
years. Oakland division is also enjoying 
large volume of business. The du Pont 
and General Motors Companies, accord- 
ing to Philadelphia “Public Ledger,” are 
negotiating with the Badische Aniline 
Works, of Germany, for the American 
rights to the manufacture and sales of 
a synthetic anti-knock fuel substitute 
for automobiles, known as synthol, pro- 
duced by the methanol process. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Will spend 
$14,000,000 this year in electrification of 
suburban service. 


Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Earned $1.44 a share in 1924; 1923, $1.76. 


Kennecott Copper Corp.—Earned $2.12 
a share in 1924, based on 4,267,353 shares, 
compared with 96 cents a share in 1923, 
based on 3,863,769 shares. 


Loft, Inc.—Schulte Cigar Store Co. 
according to Dow, Jones & Co., is seek- 
ing to obtain control. 


Maxwell Motor Corp—Annual meet- 
ing, scheduled for April 21, was post- 
poned to May 13. ‘Shipped 7,633 Max- 
wells and 4,545 Chrysler cars during 
March, a record. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Martin | 
Insull, president, is quoted as follows: 
“Action on the common dividend will 
probably be taken some time between 
now and the Fall, but no decision as to 
the rate has been reached.” 

Missouri Pacific R. R.—And [Illinois 
Central railroads filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a joint ap- 
plication for authority to construct and 
operate a branch line running 3% miles 
from a point on the Missouri Pacific at 
South Dupo to Columbia Quarry, III. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Declared 
a dividend of $2.50 a share on the 
Class “A” stock on account of accumula- 
tions. May enter coal business. Ques- 
tionnaires are being sent to customers 
seeking advice on the plan. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Stockhold- 
ers will vote on reduction in 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock to $7,054,700 
($100 par value) from $7,279,700, by re- 
tiring 2,250 preferred shares. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. Co.—Directors 
have agreed upon a lease of the Vir- 
ginian Railway to unite two properties, 
subject to approval of stockholders and 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Northern Pacific Railway Co.—Attor- 
ney-General Sargent in an opinion to 
Secretary Jardine banned a_ proposed 
exchange of land between the Govern- 
ment and this company as contrary to 
the will of Congress. 

Pacific Oil Co—Earned $3.40 a share 
in 1924; 1923, $2.55. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—Delegates 
of 30,000 shop craft workers, on strike 
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nce July 1, 1922, decided to continue 
o strike until their unions are recog- 


nized. 


Pere Marquette Ry.—Earned $8.33 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, $8.92. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—March 
shipments were largest since May, 1920, 
and April shipments, excepting a por- 
tion of the war period, promise to be 
the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. 

Pullman Co.—Is planning construction 
of fleets of airplanes for service in trans- 
continental commercial flights, accord- 
ing to New York “Evening Post.” 


Pure Oil Co —Refinery at Smith's 
Bluff will be enlarged, increasing ca- 
pacity by 5,000 barrels a day, and other 
improvements will be made at, cost of 
$1,000,000. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—Declared 
a dividend of $4 a share, payable May 
i, on the second preferred on account of 
accumulations. A similar payment was 
made in March. 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Wiil 
appeal to the Moscow Court of Appeals 
from the decision of the Russian Soviet 
Court declaring null and void the con- 
cession obtained to exploit the oil fields 
of northern Sakhalin. 


Standard Oil Co. of Cal—Closed a 
lease for 480 acres in the Buena Vista 
lake district, Kern County, from Miller 
& Lux. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana—Is ne- 
gotiating to acquire further interest in 
Lago Petroleum. In the transaction 
whereby this company secured control 
of Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co. it acquired control of British- 
Mexican Petroleum Co., which in turn 
owned 800,000 shares of Lago Petro- 
leum. 


Studebaker Corp.— All plants are 
operating at capacity and production for 
second quarter will exceed 40,000 cars. 
Earned $1.84 a share on the common in 
first quarter; same period 1924, $1.80. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Sold New York Hippodrome to Edward 
F. Albee, head of the Keith enterprises. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—‘“The tire business 
for the first quarter of 1925,” said Pres- 
ident Seger, “was most satisfactory, 
showing a substantial increase in unit 
sales compared with the same period 
last year, also volume in dollars, not- 
withstanding lower prices this year.” 


Utah Copper Co.—Earned $5.03 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $6.44. 


Utah Securities Corp.—Is distributing 
assets through Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Stockholders of 
record April 17 will, in complete liquida- 
tion, receive $10 cash and four shares 
of common stock of the Electric Power 
& Light Corp. for each share of Utah 
Securities turned in. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co.—Received $1,000,000 order from 
Carnegie Steel Co. for electrical equip- 


_ for new steel mill at Homestead, 
a, 


Willys-Overland Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 a share on the 
cumulative preferred. Last payment was 
$1.75 on Nov. 1, 1920. Produced 1,183 
Overland and Willys Six cars on April 20, 
a new high record for a single day. 
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of today is the building of the 270-foot 

dam and 30,000-horsepower plant 
now nearing completion on the Dix River, 
near Lexington, Kentucky. 


OC)« of the great water power projects 


This mammoth plant will supply electric 
service to industries and homes in Kentucky 
and Virginia. It is owned by the Kentucky 
Hydro Electric Company, a subsidiary of 
the Kentucky Utilities Company, which is an 
operating company of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company. 


More than a half million customers are served 
by our 23 subsidiaries operating in 15 states. 
Properties represent an investment of over 
$2.40,009,000. Over 88,000 people have 
invested in shares of this Company and sub- 
sidiaries. 

Our securities are listed on the Chi- 

cago Stock Exchange. We suggest 


that you ask your banker about our 
preferred and prior lien issues. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams St., Chicago 
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To All Holders of 
Real Estate Bonds 


Bradermann Service used 
by banks, trustees and in- 
surance companies to effect 
the sale, purchase or ex- 
change of approved first 
Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, is now available to 
the private investor. Our 
complete facilities are at 
the disposal of all owners 
of such Bonds wishing to 


trade or liquidate their 
holdings. 
HOLDERS 


of Bonds will find that 
Bradermann Service 
affords a ready market for 
all standard real estate 
bonds underwritten by the 
leading Mortgage Bond 
Houses. Write or wire 
your list and we will im- 
mediately quote you a 
price. 


BUYERS 


of all standard and guar- 
anteed types of Real Estate 
Bonds will find that our 
offering sheet contains a 
choice of Bonds, under- 
written by the leading 
Mortgage Bond Houses, at 
current market prices. 


MW. BRADERMANN Co. 


60 Broadway New York 
Tel. Hanover 7044 


MAIL TODAY*™""""~ - 


Please send me your booklet, “Maintain- 
ing a National Market,” also current 
offering list showing your prices. 
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ERTAIN roads are to be known as 

United States Highways as soon as 
Federal and State officials reach an agree- 
ment. Action is expected within a few 
months. The roads to be included are 
those recognized as interstate highways. 
They are to be numbered, and all signs 
and markers on them are to be uniform in 
design. The Highway Board, under the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, pro- 
poses a United States shield with a white 
background bearing in black the letters 
“U. S.,” the number of the route in large 
numerals, and the name of the State in 
which the marker is erected. 

Signs for railroad crossings will be 
round, it is expected, danger and stop signs 
octagonal, caution signs diamond shaped, 
while a square sign will mean “look” or 
“attention,” and rectangular signs will give 
directions or information. 

There will be luminous signs, reflecting 
signs, and non-luminous signs. The latter 
will be yellow to indicate danger and other- 
wise white. The luminous and reflecting 
signs will be red for danger, yellow for 
caution, and green for “go.” Meetings 
with delegated State highway authorities 
will precede final action and will be held 
within two months, it is stated, probably in 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, At- 
lanta, New York, and Boston. 


Samples of used lubricating oil will be 
analyzed by the Bureau of Standards, in 
search of data for work to improve lubri- 
cation and reduce internal wear of engines. 
The Autocar, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Dodge, 
Mack, Maxwell, Packard, and Ricken- 
backer companies will furnish 170 samples 
to be taken from vehicles in regular service 
in Washington, Detroit, Birmingham, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, Tulsa, and San 
Francisco, and the engineers of each of 
these companies will work with the results 
of analysis that the Bureau will furnish 
them. The new move is in continuance 
of a study previously carried on by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in con- 
junction with the N. A. C. C. and the 
American Petroleum Institute. 


Rail Cars vs. Road Cars 


This year for the first time since 1917 
the New Haven railway company reports 
a surplus; relating to the fiscal year of 
1924. President Pearson says in his re- 
port: “Every .effort is being made to de- 
velop the property as a modern efficient 
transportation machine. ... As a step in 
this direction, gasoline rail busses are be- 
ing used on a number of light branch lines 
with very satisfactory results in service 
rendered and economy in operating costs. 
Fourteen such cars are in service and addi- 
tional cars are being purchased.” 

The report emphasizes at the same time 
the inroads made in revenues by the “un- 
fair competiton” of motor vehicles in both 
freight and passenger service over the high- 
ways, and commends the bills restricting 
such traffic now before the legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. 


BUSINESS TRANSPORR, 


aa. — 


The National Automobile Chamber 05 
Commerce has arranged to hold a Moto 
Transport Conference in Chicago on Tues. 
day and Wednesday, May 26 and 27. Th 
relations to railway traffic will be one of 
the subjects to be discussed. Another wil 
relate to Federal regulation of common 
carrier vehicles, especially busses, recen 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court ip. 
dicating that such motor vehicles are not 
subject to State regulation. 


Crossing the Rails 


Grade crossings in New York State num. 
ber 8,205, according to the legislative com. 
mittee on this subject at Albany, and 5,614 
of these are listed as unprotected. The re. 
maining 2,591 have gates, flagmen, alarms, 
or signals, having been recognized a 
dangerous without these precautions. At 
least 4,000 of these crossings should be 
eliminated, it is thought, at an expense of 
about $400,000,000. That would take 4 
years. But Gov. Smith wants a constitu. 
tional amendment authorizing a $300,000- 
000 bond issue, out of which the State 
would advance money to expedite the work. 

Contrary to the usual opinion that blind 
crossings are the worst, the committe 
says: “The records of the Public Service 
Commission indicate quite clearly that the 
majority of accidents occur at crossings 
at which travelers on the highway may 
obtain a view of at least 1,000 feet when 
a considerable distance, say 100 feet, from 
the crossing.” 

“Where only very short views are ob- 
tainable, this very fact, it seems, puts 
travelers on their guard.” 

Here is perhaps the most constructive 
observation that has ever been made on the 
subject of grade crossings and the psychol- 
ogy of the sort of motorist who gets 
caught, or his temporary condition of mind. 
Fortunately, he figures up, according to 
other statistics, less than one-half of one 
per cent. of the motorists on the road. 

If the committee’s wise observation is 
confirmed in other States, perhaps several 
hundreds of millions of dollars could be 
saved in the cost of the necessary grade- 
crossing precautions, as there is always 
economy in knowing the fundamental facts. 

Carbureters are doomed to trail back 
slowly into a technical past, provided any- 
thing tangible and important comes from a 
recent meeting of engineers in Chicago, at 
which recent developments in Diesel de- 
sign were discussed. It seems to have been 
the upshot of the discussion that injection 
of the fuel, particularly if it is gasoline, 
on the Diesel principle will soon be prac- 
ticable for small engines without entailing 
excess weight and low speed, or difficulties 
with the control by throttle. 

“Rustless automobiles” is now in a fair 
way to become a slogan, and with all re- 
spect for other possible and probable im- 
provements in motor vehicles of all kinds 
it looks somewhat as if the rustless auto- 
mobile might very properly become the 
next important achievement of the auto- 
mobile industry—M. C. K. 
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Selena ge apron sone is to be popu- 
larized. To give impetus to the united 
industrial effort against waste, five first- 
line executives will act as an advisory body 
to the American Engineering Standards 


Committee. This advisory committee will 
consist of the folowing: 

J. A. Farrell, resident of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; G. D. Cortelyou, president of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, New 
York; J. W. Lieb, vice-president of the 
New York Edison Company; L. F. Loree, 
president of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany; and Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Company. 

This committee will emphasize what is 
regarded as the fundamental principle of 
standardization, viz., that standardizing 
must facilitate and stimulate industry, and 
not hinder it. The new committee will 
personally assist in keeping executives, all 
over, in touch with the national movement 
and in bringing about the fullest co-opera- 
tion between industry and government, par- 
ticularly in the solution of the problem of 
industrial waste, into which Secretary 
Hoover has thrown the resources of the 
Department of Commerce. 

So far the movement has been largely 
carried on by the technical men. With the 
new committee there comes definite recog- 
nition of standardization as a managerial 
problem of the first rank in industrial pro- 
duction and distribution, and one deserving 
the fullest executive support. 

About 250 organized bodies are co-op- 
erating with the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and have about 1,- 
200 accredited representatives in its various 
working sub-committees. This extensive 
participation in the technical work assures 
the actual adoption of the national stand- 
ards thus worked out and approved. To 
date, some 170 standardization projects are 
actively under development or have reached 
the stage of approved standards, each sav- 
ing one industry or another numerous 

diversified operations in production and 
much scattering of energy and resources. 


Don’t Make Smoke 


An article on “Turning Smoke Into Dol- 
lars,’ by Joseph Harrington, a well-known 
combustion engineer, is found in “Manu- 
facturers News” of Chicago. Whenever 
dense smoke is produced it is an unfailing 
indication of incomplete and wasteful com- 
bustion, says the author, and this waste- 
fulness may rise to the extraordinary pro- 
portion of fifty per cent. of the total heat- 
ing value of the fuel. 

Then he brings out that smokeless com- 
bustion depends upon four principles which 
are interdependent like the numbers of a 
safe combination. Unless all the four 
principles are applied, and in the right 
order, the door to complete freedom from 
smoke will not budge, but when they are 
all properly observed the door swings open 
without an effort. The saving of money 
follows automatically, without expense for 
smoke-consuming devices. 

The four laws, highly condensed, are: 
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(1) fuel and oxygen must be present in 
the furnace in proper proportion, so that 
the chemical reactions of combustion can 
take place; (2) the temperature of the 
furnace must be high; (3) fuel must be 
introduced gradually to avoid rapid escape 
of valuable volatile components; and (4) 
the furnace must be large and long enough 
to permit fuel and air to get together. 

The ‘author does not believe that these 
rules will ever be universally applied ex- 
cept under honest engineering advice aided 
by public compulsion. Perhaps he under- 
rates the movements for cost cutting and 
better combustion. 


Science Fights Rust 


Japan and Russia have both recently 


‘adopted the metric system for weights 


and measures. The “Commercial and In- 
dustrial Gazette” of Moscow records that 
mechanical apparatus for selling géods at 
retail have been placed in operation in 
Leningrad, Moscow, and Nishni-Nov- 
gorod, and that these machines are ar- 
ranged with metric units. 


The American Gas Association is pre- 
paring for a strong campaign to familiarize 
the public with the economical advantages 
in using manufactured gas for industrial 
as well as household purposes. As many 
unsafe and otherwise unsuitable appliances 
for burning gas are in the market, a Safety 
Code is being prepared by a committee of 
twenty-eight members of the association. 
Among these, six represent the Bureau of 
Standards, seven various technical societies, 
three insurance companies, and nine manu- 
facturers and other employers. The code 
is said to be nearly ready. 


A section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety recently held a largely attended 
meeting at the John Hopkins University 
at which it was brought out as a proven 
theory, first developed by Dr. W. R. Whit- 
ney, that rust and perhaps the corrosion of 
metals generally are due to electrolytic 
action, and especially that the rust of iron 
and steel is wholly due to an electric action 
that takes place when both air and water 
have access to the metal. Air when con- 
tained in water has the same effect. It was 
announced by Dr. Colin G. Fink, professor 
of electrochemistry at Columbia Uni- 
versity, that now an electrochemical process 
has been perfected by which the rust 
formation can be not only arrested but 
reversed. Cases were mentioned in which 
antique art objects of bronze found in ex- 
cavations all swelled and disfigured with 
corrosion were restored to their original 
metallic state by means of this reversing 
process, so that even inscriptions and deli- 
cate artistic lines reappeared with dis- 
tinctness. Further developments, perhaps 
industrial, of this process are under con- 
templation. 

According to the Bureau of Public 
Roads the funds to be spent for highway 
building in 1925 amount to an estimated 
total of $1,003,000,000 in all of United 
States—M. C. K. 
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...ln Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
..- For 35 years these institu- 
tions have kept pace with 
the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 

been important factors in 

its development. 
Your Pacific Coast business is invited... 
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FLORIDA 


|F you have been holding 

your money for a chance to 
fnvest in High-Class First 
Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, you need hold it 
no longer, for here is just 
what you have been seeking. 

Miami offers an unparalleled 
. Opportunity for investors to 
take advantage of the high 
yield and unusual safety of 
First Mortgages and First 
~'| Mortgage Bonds secured by 

! centrally located new resi- 
| mie? dences and modern income 

“ ¢ producing Apartments, Hotels 
and Office Buildings, 

For over nineteen years our 
officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single 
dollar to an investor. Person- 
al supervision, including in- 
surance and payment of taxes 
assured. Consult us about 
your investments, 

Write for our New ITZ Booklet“ F. M.° 


javenvanr a0 


MORTGAGE COMPAN: Y) 






INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLOG.. 214 N. E. 2ND AVE 


oy MIAMI. FLORIDA _hO 
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How Much Money 
Do You Want 9 
and When f 


HATEVER your 

reasonable financial 
ambitions may be; whether 
you want to furnish a 
home next year, or pay 
off a mortgage in 1928, or 
build a house in ten years, 
or retire on full pay when 
you’re sixty, they can be 
accomplished with the 
help of the magic power 
of compound interest and 
investment. A book that 
is full of interesting in- 
formation—needed in 
making plans of the sort 
mentioned will be sent on 


request. 
T% First Mortgage Bonds 
© offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us 
send you the facts and figures. 















Send your 
name an 
address fora 
complimen- 
tary copy of 
this 





Caldwell & Co 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 
656 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 
































THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


Basson Park, Mass. 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
Newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 


sary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052, St. is, Mo. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


New Building Permits Under a Year Ago But No 
General Slump Indicated 


By R. D. Maxwell 


UILDING permits issued during the 

first quarter of 1925 show gains in the 
Central and Southern regions. In the 
Eastern and Western regions there was 
a loss. New York City has seen a slowing 
up in the issuance of permits and this has 
had a tendency to overcome a favorable 
percentage in ‘other communities. This 
comparison cannot be taken as indicating 
a general slump in the building industry 
because the first quarter of 1924 was more 
or less abnormal with the builders in New 
York filing applications in order that they 
might take advantage of the tax exemption 
law before it expired. 

In the South most of the cities report 
substantial increases in the volume of con- 
struction. Much of this construction is 
being financed through the medium of 
mortgage bonds, a few issues of which are 
listed here. 

The Cotton States Life Building is 
situated in Nashville, Tennessee, and is a 


rooms. The Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis is trustee of the $700,000 
first mortgage bond issue. The bonds are 
personally guaranteed by F. C. Pritchard. 

The A. E. Kelley Hotel Company, ex- 
perienced hotel operators, of Huntington, 
have leased the Pritchard for a long term 
of years at an annual rental of $120,006 
net. This amount is more than twice the 
greatest annual interest charge on the bond 
issue. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is to have a new 
office building in the form of the Madi- 
son Office Building to be erected at the 
northwest corner of Madison Avenue and 
Fourth Street in that city. A first mort- 
gage in the amount of $825,000 will secure 
a bond issue, the proceeds of which will 
be used to finance part of the construction 
work. 

There are many manufacturing  in- 
dustries located in Memphis, in fact it is 
estimated that there are now more than 








First Mortgage Bond Issues 


Name 


City Amount Maturity 
Cotton States life Building....... Nashville, Tenn: ..........6 $350,000 1926-33 
Ce CS aa eee ee Mew. WOti le Wes dces ace ora 450,000 1927-35 
Ee Huntington, W. Va......... 700,000 1926-32 
Madison Office Building............ Memphis, Tenn............. 825,000 1926-44 
Wowmert Anartitents...... 0.05.5 <.000-MtAR, Ba... occ ccscécvsrreciesis 56,000 1926-35 
ee ene Brooklyn, N.Y sescec6c cess 300,000 1925-30 
Druid Court Apartments............ en Sa eee 47,000 1925-34 
ios op cwaenane kone s West Palm Beach, Fla...... 650,000 1925-37 
BRUM UREN okie y eviciars ainuiesioeee Dietrait, Riis .o.i:0g.0.005 20 6,200,000 1927-40 








direct result of an acute demand for office 
space which has existed during the last 
three or four years. The structure will be 
ten stories in height and of modern design 
and construction. The Cotton States Life 
Insurance Company, the home office of 
which is located in Nashville, has leased 
two floors, and there are a number of ap- 
plications for space from other concerns 
which are anxious to locate in modern 
quarters. The location, Sixth Avenue, 
North, and Deaderick Street, facing the 
new State Memorial Park, is only two 
blocks from the business center of the 
city, and is well adapted for a general 
purpose office building. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on the land 
and building. The structure is now in 
course of erection and it is expected to be 
ready for occupancy by January 1, 1926. 

Terrace Court, Riverside Drive and 
93rd Street, New York City, is security 
for a bond issue in the amount of $450,- 
000. The mortgage is a first lien on the 
land and nine-story building. The struc- 
ture is conveniently located and commands 
an excellent view of the Hudson River. 
The loan is conservative and the bonds 
are legal for trust funds in the State of 
New York. 

Commercial hotels seem to be in demand 
throughout the South at this time and 
many such structures are being erected. 
The Hotel Pritchard located in Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, is one of those in 
process of construction. It will be thir- 
teen stories in height and contain 243 


800 industrial plants doing business in the 


city, and it would seem that space in the 
Madison should not want for tenants. 

West Palm Beach, Florida, is growing so 
fast that office space is in demand at that 
place. As a result of this demand A. J. 
Comeau of that city decided to erect an 
office building there. The structure will 
be eight stories in height and of the most 
modern design and _ construction. The 
property will secure a bond issue in the 
amount of $650,000. 

The Book interests of Detroit are erect- 
ing a new 35-story addition to the present 
13-story Book building. The structure is 
security for an issue of mortgage bonds 
in the amount of $6,200,000. 

It will be the tallest building in Detroit 
and one of the largest west of New York 
City. The location on Washington Boule- 
vard is advantageous inasmuch as it is one 
of the three main business streets; the 
other two being Michigan Avenue and 
Woodward Avenue, the three forming 2 
triangle along the sides of which are lo- 
cated many of the city’s most prominent 
business structures. 


The Book interests control several other 
large projects in Detroit. These have 2!! 
been successful and it is believed that their 
experience will insure the success of the 
new addition. The bonds mature seriall) 
and are in denominations of $5,000, $1,000 
$500 and $100. 

The writer will be pleased to answer in- 
quiries regarding any of the issues listed 
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LK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 
Shows how to increase your business by the use of 
Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages full of vital business 
facts and figures. Who, where and how many pros- 
pects you have. Over 8,000 lines of business covered 

Write For Your FREE Copy -‘- 
RL. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


48% °OLK DIRECTORY BUILDING 
Bramhes wm Princspal Caves of U 5S. 








Are 


OIL STOCKS 
A Buy Now? 


Ol stocks, as a group, are nearer the 1924 low 
fhan any other group of stocks. 


UP MOVE AHEAD? 


The entire situation is discussed and _ specific 
recommendations made in an analysis just prepared 
for our clients. A few copies are available, FREE. 


Simply ask for FM15 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed §statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 





lf you cannot call, send for Buooklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 
































8% The Safe, Legal Rate 
On Florida Bonds 


Get this larger earning on your savings. 
Our plan for acquiring 8% Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds on easy’ monthly 
payments will speed you to better finan- 
cial circumstances. 


Write TODAY for booklet 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 





Investment Bankers 


119 West Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 





——————————— 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
43rd Consecutive rterly Dividend 
on First Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend ot 
$1 .50 per share upon the Preferred 
Capital Stock of this Company will 
be paid by cheek on May 15, 1925, 
to shareholders of record at close of 
business on April 30,1925. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


A. F. HOCKENBEAMER 
Vice President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, Calffornia. 
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Clarence Dillon, the Man 
Who Bought Dodge 


(Continued from Page 186) 


“T am hopeful—it is one of my dreams 
—that by and by Dillon-Read men will 
earn such a reputation for probity and 
worthiness that they will be in demand 
and that, as they go out to make their 
way in the world, they will contribute 
something to establishing the highest 
attainable standards. 

“How can success be. won? 

“There is no advice you can give a 
man except this: Do your job better 
than that job has ever been done be- 
fore. If you do. this, you do 
not need to bother about office politics, 
about favoritism, about who has pull 
with the boss, or anything else. Take 
it for granted that the fellow above 
you has intelligence enough to find out 
the truth as to whether you are a good 
man or not. 

“Do all in your power to help those 
around you. This is the best way to 
make friends, and friends are the most 
worthwhile thing in life. 

“We never go outside our organization 
for a new man. The men who have 
been taken into the firm have all been 
with us for years, most of them for 
many years. Also, whenever I have had 
an unusually responsible position to fill 
in the industrial field, I have selected 
some old-time friend, some fellow whom 
I know through and through and who 
has proved his mettle.” 


Finer Things in Life Not Neglected 


He has always cherished his friends 
and friendships. All through life he has 
refused to become so engrossed in money 
making as to have no time for spending 
money. He reasons that there are other 
things in life besides money, and that the 
man who gives all his thought to 
making money misses out in life. 

He would not give up the pleasure of 
spending a generous part of his time 
with his wife and boy and girl for all 
the money in Wall Street. To go off 
fishing and roaming the woods with a 
fifteen-year-old boy, to watch a little 
girl sit down in a stall or in a field and 
hug cows and other animals that know 
her as their closest friend—that is the 
stuff which makes life and living worth 
while, according to Dillon’s code. 

Mr. Dillon’s boy, Clarence Douglas, is 
nearing sixteen, and his daughter, 
Dorothy Anne, is twelve. 

The partners to whom Mr. Dillon 
ascribes so much of the success of his 
firm are Roland L. Taylor, resident 
partner in Philadelphia; Joseph H. Sea- 
man, John W. Hornor, Jr., Robert W. 
Martin, William A. Phillips, E. J. Ber- 
mingham, and W. M. L. Fiske, resident 
partners in Chicago; W. A. Read, Jr., 
J. V. Forrestal, Dean Mathey, A. M. 
Barnes, R. H. Bollard, D. H. Read, and 
E. G. Wilmer. 

From the foregoing, I think you will 
conclude that if the Clarence Dillon type 
of man is to gain leadership in the Wall 
Street of to-morrow, the public’s attitude 
towards Wall Street and towards Wall 
Street bankers promises to undergo a 
wholesome change, a change infinitely 
desirable for the sake, not of Wall 
Street, but of the whole economic and 
social well-being of this nation. 


S 





Why Take 
The Chance? 


pero investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Risk 
in Investments 


For after all good investment opportuni- 
ties predominate. Caution, Care, Investi- 
gation will reveal safe and_ profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that 
appears in the May issue of 
Harper’s Magazine will help 
solve your investment prob- 
lems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find them 


profitable. All advertisements carefully 
censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
72 W. AdamsSt. 4568 ®8roadway 409E. 35thSt 
CHICAGO 


Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 



































Personal Service Headquarters 


The 
COAL & IRON 
' NATIONAL 
BANK 


Sympathetic to every need— 
faithful to every trust. 





























THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested, 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
4 Broadway New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
Semi-Monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 

1, 1925. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, rsonally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of Forbes, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 

N. J. 


Co., Inc., 


Managing Editor—J. G. Donley, 427 Grant 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 
Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 


Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


2 That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
Avenue, New York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 

Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgages. 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 

eo, N.Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, Dut also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant's full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
sthe company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities i i 


Inc., 120 Fifth 


in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as 80 stated by him. 

WALTER DREY, 

Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of April, 1925. 
ARTHUR H. BEYER, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1926. 








A Successful Method 
of 


Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents. 














How Many of Your 
Executives 


Read ‘‘Forbes’’? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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S. TRITLE, manager of the mer- 

e chandising department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, has 
become general 
manager of the 
merchandising de- 
partment of the 
company. 

A. }. County, 
vice-president in 
charge of account- 
ing of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, will 
succeed Henry Tat- 
nall, vice-president 
in charge of finance of the system. Mr. 
County will retain his present office. 

Five new directors were added to the 
board of the International Paper Com- 
pany. They are John R. Macomber, 
Lansing D. Reed, Floyd G. Simons, Her- 
man Elases and Owen Shepherd. 


H. H. Rice has 
been named assist- 
ant to President 
Alfred E. Sloan of 
the General Motors 
Corporation. 
Lawrence P. Fisher 
has been named 
president and gen- 
eral manager of the 
Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, succeed- 
ing Mr. Rice. 


A. G. Pierce was elected chairman of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation to 
succeed William M. Wood. 


Henry J. Fuller, of Aldred & Co., has 
been elected president of Rolls-Royce of 
America, Inc., succeeding L. J. Belnap, 
whose term has expired. 

Abraham F. Phillips was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Phillips-Jones 
Corporation. 

. Charles E. Stef- 

: fey, general sales 
manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Regis- 
ter Company, on 
April 23, rounded 
out his _ thirtieth 
year of service with 
that institution. In 
that time he has 
risen from the post 
of messenger boy 
Pa to a commanding po- 
sition in the industrial world. 

Galen L. Stone and Andrew Fletcher 
have been elected to the board of the 
Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation. 


James B. Brown, Louisville banker 
and newspaper publisher, was chosen a 
member of the board of directurs of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Seton Porter of Sanderson & Porter, 
engineers, has been elected a director of 
the American Water Works and Electric 
Company. 

George F. Rand of Buffalo and Lester 
Watson of New York have been named 
directors of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company. 

R. E. McConnell was elected president 
of the Centrifugal Pipe Company, suc- 
ceeding W. T. C. Carpenter, resigned. 


J. S. Tritle 


H. H. Rice 


C. E. Steffey 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 


story used, 
* * * 


Watching His Step 

A young man of nervous appearance, 
yet possessing a certain determined air, 
walked into a very. ornate business 
building, hesitated a moment, and then 
with the sharp motions of one who is 
about to take the final leap, entered one 
of the well-appointed offices. 

“Is this Mr. Stevens’ office?” 

“Ves,” . 

“Mr. Gerald K. Stevens?” 

“Ves,” 

“Is he in?” 

“Yes; would you like to see him?” 

“No-n-no! No, thank you! But could 
you tell me how long he will be here?” 

“Why, he should be here at least three 
hours. But he can see you perfectly well 
right now.” 

“Thank you just the same, but I think 
I shall call on his daughter.”—$5 prize to 
E. F. Carlin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

s- * 
Lonesome 

“Say, Marie, how did the show go on 
the road?” 

“My dear, an awful frost! Why, in one 
town a boy in the gallery wanted his 
money back because he was afraid to 
stay up there alone.”—N. Y. U. Medley. 

* * * 
A Pessimist 

The Panhandle of Texas had had no 
rain in months but had had an unusual 
number of dusty, windy days. Two rail- 
road men were engaged in conversation on 
the street one afternoon, when one of the 
men remarked: 

“That looks like a thunderhead in the 
sky—I believe we'll get rain before night.” 

“O, that isn’t a thunderhead,” replied the 
other man, “that’s an ‘empty’ going west 
to reload with sand.”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to M. E. Maroney, Amarillo, 
Texas. , 

- * 8 
Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








INVESTOR’S INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 





Forbest Magazine, 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


| 
| 
Inquiry Department, | 
| 
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